Lenin and Democracy: 
Recovering Truth from Mythology 


KUNAL CHATTOPADHYAY 


ars T Lih has written one of the most 

significant studies straddling Marx- 

ist political theory and socialist, 
especially Russian socialist, history. The 
Russian Revolution of 1917 posed the most 
serious challenge till now to international 
capitalism. The rise of the soviets and 
factory committees put forward the 
possibility of a democratic system that far 
surpassed anything that existed in most 
capitalist countries then, or later.' Studies 
of the Bolshevik Party in 1917, likewise, 
have suggested that it was an extra- 
ordinary party, with tremendous levels of 
rank and file initiative and internal demo- 
cracy combined with a deep revolutionary 
commitment.? 


Deliberate Obfuscation 


This has however not deterred self-styled 
sovietologists and marxologists from 
saying that Bolshevism was fundamen- 
tally authoritarian, and that it led ineluc- 
tably to Stalinism. The flip side of the coin 
of course is the existence, even now, in 
India, of self-proclaimed communists or 
Leninists who claim that despite some 
petty mistakes here and there, Stalin 
was not one of history's major tyrants 
and a counter-revolutionary who des- 
troyed the revolution, but a continuator of 
Leninism. Since both Stalinists and anti- 
communists often draw a straight-line 
from Lenin’s What Is To Be Done? to the 
coming of the one-party state, three 
: moments need to be discussed when such 
claims are made. 

One is of course the coming of the 
one-party state. Did it happen because of 
a pre-existing Bolshevik ideology and 
commitment? Leonard Schapiro, for exam- 
ple, in his The Origins of Communist 
Autocracy, wrote that he was penning the 
“story of how a group of determined men 
seized power fer themselves in Russia in 
1917, and kept others from sharing it”. 
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Lenin Rediscovered: What Is To Be Done? In 
Context by Lars T Lih, Historical Materialism Book Series, 
2006; pp xx + 867, 141 Euro. Also available in paperback 
(Haymarket, 2008), $50. 


Even leftists in times of retreat accept 
variants of this. 

: The second moment, related to the 
profoundly democratic revolution of 
October 1917, was the firm rejection of 
popular aspiration by the non-Bolshevik 
parties, including the other socialists, and 
the imperialist-aided civil war that raged 
between 1918 and 1920, devastating Russia 
and destroying all civil society institutions.4 

The “original” moment, stressed by 
numerous writers as the “original sin" of 
Leninism, sees What Is To Be Done? (here- 
after wITBD) as the central Bolshevik text, 
and reads the message of the book as one 
according to which Lenin was suspicious 
about working class movements (identi- 
fied with "spontaneity") and wanted to 
impose tight party control on the move- 
ment. The academic backing for this argu- 
ment is seen to be provided by the follow- 
ing pieces of evidence: the contemporary 
criticisms of Rosa Luxemburg and Leon 
Trotsky, the critical comments by Vladimir 
Akimov, a delegate to the Second Party 
Congress who wrote am obscure piece 
revived in the late 1960s, and certain 
passages of WITBD. 

Why was this obfuscation necessary? 
Or, to put it differently, if what Lih claims 
and the present reviewer agrees with, 
that Lenin was a democratic revolution- 
ary, and that wITBD was not as central to 
the evolution of his politics as so many 
scholars claim it to have been, and finally 
that his message in wITBD was very differ- 
ent from how he has been interpreted, 
then what prevented these scholars from 
recognising this simple truth? The answer 
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is directly political. For the international 
bourgeoisie, Lenin was and remains a 
principal political enemy, while for Stalin- 
ists, garbling Lenin remains as essential 
today as when Stalin wrote the Founda- 
tions of Leninism. 

Bourgeois ideology is only partially suc- 
cessful in its ability to make people believe 
that liberal capitalism is the best of all 
possible worlds. Accordingly, bourgeois 
ideology also functions to make people 
believe that even if capitalism is bad, there is 
no alternative worth fighting for. It, there- 
fore, becomes necessary to pretend that 
there are no differences between Marx 
and Lenin on the one hand, and between 
Stalin and Pol Pot on the other. 

In the so-called free press, this cam- 
paign is done in the most aggressive 
manner, with little attention to such minor 
issues as historical truth. But in the 
academic world where certain apparent 
norms have to be observed, radical 
scholars find themselves politely margin- 
alised, not selected for jobs or funding, 
dismissed with the argument that their 
views show nothing new. 

The marginalisation of radical left 
positions requires no conspiracy. Scholars 
wishing to get research funding and pro- 
motions would tend to adopt positions 
aligned to the “mainstream”. Anti-Leninism 
served the interests of not only the 
extreme right wing, but also a range of 
others - including Social Democrats, anar- 
chists, as well as Stalinists. Nor did the 
emergence of New Left currents help much. 
From Althusserians to postmodernists, 
the various left currents, barring the few 
Trotskyists, shared the views about Lenin 
mentioned above, sometimes approvingly, 
sometimes disapprovingly, but without ever 
actually studying Lenin in context. So the 
Trotskyists could be quietly dismissed. 
Ernest Mandel, Tony Cliff, John Molyneux, 
Paul Le Blanc, or Achin Vanaik, have 
written about Lenin and party building, 
but one would look for citations of those 
texts in the massive “Leninism-as-evil- 
incarnate” factory’s outputs in vain. 

It is in this context that we need to 
recognise the tremendous achievements 
of Lars T Lih. The first statement in Lih's 
acknowledgement states that the study 
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was undertaken and completed without 
any institutional support. 


Context to the Text 

Lih starts from a point made repeatedly by 
Lenin. According to Karl Radek, when 
WITBD was proposed for republication in 
1921, Lenin objected, urging at least good 
commentaries "in order to avoid false 
application"5 Yet bourgeois scholarship 
has repeatedly failed to do this. A text, it 
seems, is a text that requires no context. 
Who was Lenin polemicising against in 
wITBD? What had they written? What, for 
example, was the difference between "the 
straightforward nM" and the "weather- 
cock Krichevskiis and Martynovs"? Why 
worry about such minute details, when 
one simply needs to know that Lenin had 
an "unspoken assumption" that the 
“majority of the population is actually or 
potentially reactionary", and an unspoken 
conclusion, "that democracy leads to 
reaction”.® Or, as Leopold Haimson writes, 
implicit in wirBD “was not merely a lack 
of faith in the capacity of the labour 
movement to grow to consciousness by its 
own resources, but also a basic distrust in 
the ability of any man to outgrow his 
'spontaneous' elemental impulses, and 
to act in accord with the dictates of his 
'consciousness' without the guidance, and 
the restraint, of the party and its 
organisations." It appears that for such 
writers, contextualising wiTBD would only 
confuse the reader. 

The book is divided into three parts - 
titled "Erfurtianism", "Lenin's Significant 
Others", and “The World of What Is To Be 
Done?”. There are several appendices and 
annotations. Finally, the author provides a 
fresh translation of Chto Delat? for reasons 
that will emerge shortly. 


Erfurtianism 

Lih begins by asking what it meant to be a 
revolutionary socialist, or Marxist, in the 
1890s. The term he uses is Erfurtian, a 
neologism he creates from the Erfurt 
Congress of Social Democratic Party of 
Germany (spp) which adopted a revolu- 
tionary political programme drawn up by 
Karl Kautsky and Fredrick Engels. Lih 
defines the term Erfurtian carefully. 
Today, after the betrayal of 1914, after the 
supine surrender to Hitler in 1933, and 
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after the total integration with bourgeois 
politics after the second world war, it may 
be difficult to conceptualise the spp as an 
inspiration, quite like what the Bolshevik 
revolution became later, but in the late 
19th and early 2oth centuries, spp was the 
principal inspiration for revolutionaries 
across the world. Lih documents with 
ample details, the nature of spp politics. 
However, since Lih stops at 1904, there is a 
slight tendency on his part to exaggerate 
the identity between Lenin and the ortho- 
dox Marxists in Russia on one hand, and 
the spp on the other. 

Lih then goes on to examine the influ- 
ence of Karl Kautsky on Lenin. Lih's argu- 
ment is that Kautsky's commentary on the 
Erfurt programme, and his book Parlia- 
mentarism, were profoundly influential 
and the latter work brought together 
the logic behind what the Russians called 
the strategy of hegemony of the proletar- 
iat in the democratic revolution. Kautsky 
argued that Social Democracy, that is, a 
political strategy based on the ideas of 
Marx and Engels, had to merge with the 
working class movement. Social Demo- 
cracy was needed, and would be heeded. 
It would be heeded because it was bring- 
ing, in Lih's formulation, good news for 
the proletariat. Kautsky's argument was 
that originally, sociaiism and the worker 
movement were separate, but the birth 
of revolutionary socialism or Marxism 
changed that. 

Lih argues that the Erfurtian socialists 
displayed a set of features: an explicit 
acknowledgement of three sources of 
authority - the party, the programme, 
and Kautsky's writings; a commitment to 
the concept of merger mentioned previ- 
ously; a definition of Social Democracy's 
mission as spreading the good news of the 
world-historical mission of the proletariat; 
an ambition of building a class-based 
political party — disciplined yet democratic, 
organised on a national plane; an insist- 
ence on the priority of achieving political 
freedoms; an expectation that the party 
would eventually lead the entire people 
Ge, a commitment to a strategy of 
achieving proletarian hegemony). Finally, 
Erfurtianism, meant a commitment to 
internationalism. 

Lih then proceeds to examine Lenin's 
early writings. Lih begins with the book 
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length manuscript Who The ‘Friends of the 
People’ Are and How They Fight against the 
Social Democrats? from which he quotes a 
passage® that provides succinctly all but 
one of the Erfurtian features, namely, the 
open commitment to Erfurtianism, which 
in turn is to be found elsewhere in the 
manuscript. The conclusion Lih draws is, 
Lenin does not develop any new core 
values between late 1899 and late 1901. So 
if wirBD is supposed to tell us about the 
core values that Lenin later applied in 
other situations, then the conclusion is, 
the core values of wirsp derive from 
Erfurtianism, and that is that. 


The Iskra Period 


So we have to turn to WITBD as a polemi- 
cal tract, examining its specific context. 
This was the context of the Iskra period, 
and the struggle for party building. 

There are distinct stages in the history 
of the growth of the Social Democratic 
movement in Russia and its transforma- 
tion into a well-knit party. In the early 
1890s, the handful of Social Democrats 
had focused on recruiting individual work- 
ers into study circles and the movement 
remained underground due to repression. 
When the class struggle began to intensify 
in the mid-1890s, social democrats, includ- 
ing Lenin, made a turn towards agitation 
around workers’ immediate economic 
demands. Some of the younger social 
democrats in this period began to over- 
estimate the importance of the economic 
struggle and to downplay the importance 
of organising the working class for a polit- 
ical struggle. This trend tried to theorise 
this limitation itself as the right strategy 
and culminated in a tract called the 
Credo written by E D Koskova in 1899. 
There she wrote 


Any talk about an independent worker polit- 
ical party is in essence nothing more than 
the product of the transfer of alien task, alien 
-results, onto our soil. ... For the Russian 
Marxist there is only one conclusion: partici- 
pation by helping the economic struggle of 
the proletariat, and participation in liberal 
oppositional activity.’ 


This argument, that the economic 
struggle was the only one worth waging 
for the workers, and that at most they 
should provide the economic struggle 
itself a political colour (i e, pressure group 
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politics, as opposed to revolutionary 
politics) was what the orthodox Marxists 
termed “Economism”, or in Lenin's hands 
at least, tred-iunionism (I follow Lih here). 
By this was meant, not doing trade union 
work, but seeking to restrict politics to the 
politics of trade unions. 

Lenin's response to the publication of 
the Credo was swift. His article argued 
that the assertion about the Russian 
working class not having put forward 
political aims revealed ignorance about 
the Russian revolutionary movement. 
Lenin was particularly incensed, because 
people claiming to be Social Democrats 
were putting forward just the kind of 
non-revolutionary programme the popu- 
lists accused Marxists of having. Lenin 
argued that if the working class struggle 
was restricted to economic issues, it would 
become the tail of Liberals or populists, and 
lose the independent and potentially lead- 
ing role in the struggle against autocracy. 


The Polemical Warrior 

Not long after the emergence of econo- 
mism, social struggles began to take on a 
more political character, which gave 
urgency to the ideological conflict over 
economic versus political struggle. It was 
in an atmosphere of increasingly militant 
workers action and student demonstra- 
tions in the early years of the last century 
that Iskra was launched. Two groups 
came together in the project - the found- 
ers of Russian Social Democracy, led 
by George Plekhanov, Pavel Akselrod and 
Vera Zasulich, and a younger group 
represented by Lenin, Martov and 
Aleksander Potresov. 

In three chapters, Lih sets out a narra- 
tive of the Iskra period (including the 
role of a large number of individuals, 
like Plekhanov, Martov, and others), a dis- 
cussion of those Russians in the socialist 
movement who were opponents of 
Erfurtianism as well as those who were 
Erfurtians. Particularly skilful is Lih's 
treatment of how Lenin functioned in 
group conflicts. In political battles where 
a number of groups fight for hegemony, 
very often, groups who are close, but have 
separate existence because of secondary 
differences, can have extremely sharp 
polemics to establish that the rival groups' 
seemingly slight differences are actually 
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the beginning of a massive slide into 
opportunism, sectarianism, or some other 
error. Lenin emerges, from Lih's account, 
as a very able polemicist in this tradition. 
This is not something very new. It is pos- 
sible to look at other phases of party and 
Russian history to see him doing similar 
things. Thus, there exists a need to study 
each case, not as a general Leninist 
political strategy, but as a specific reaction 
by Lenin to a specific conflict. 

Lih does two things very clearly. Along 
with the myth of Lenin's scepticism about 
the revolutionary potential of the working 
class, there had grown up, of necessity, a 
myth about the “worker-phile” attitude of 
the Economists. Lih brings to light the 
exact articles in dispute, and shows that 
the Economists wanted to avoid the 
struggle for democracy, and in some cases 
firmly rejected the Erfurtian model. Lih 
provides a translation of an editorial from 
the Economist paper Rabochaia mysl, No 1, 
October 1897, so that readers can read it 
for themselves. The editorial rejects the 
view that the working class struggle has 
any historic mission, of bringing social- 
ism, not within a few days or years, but for 
the future. The editorial, as Lih shows, 
was actually written by an intellectual, 
and does not reflect any "authentic" work- 
ing class voice. Combating this attitude, 
not controlling workers, was what Lenin 
was concerned about. 


Chapter five, "A Feud within Russian 
Erfurtianism", deals with the conflict 
between Rabochee dyelo and Iskra, and 
Lih shows clearly that the entire Iskra 
group was involved. Indeed, Plekhanov 
showed a much more intolerant and 
unethical attitude in this affair. Because 
Rabochee dyelo too was Erfurtian, the 
dispute with Iskra was not over funda- 
mental principles, but tactics. It was in 
course of this tactical dispute that Boris 
Krichevskii wrote an article in Rabochee 
dyelo where he introduced the concept of 
stikhiinost. I follow Lih in retaining the 
Russian original. 

It is forever claimed, if never proved, 
that Lenin was violently opposed to spon- 
taneity, and condemned it for its bourgeois 
tendencies, demanding control from 
above through a tight, disciplined, small 
organisation. Stikhiinost is the word 
usually translated as spontaneity. So what 
was Krichevskii talking about and what 
was Lenin responding to? Krichevskii was 
writing about political explosions such as 
the worker demonstrations in 1901 in sup- 
port of the students, attacking Iskra from 
the left, claiming that Rabochee dyelo had 
a better response to the movement under 
discussion. Krichevskii had seized on an 
earlier article by Lenin, where Lenin 
talked about a stikhiinyi explosion, that is, 
an elemental unplanned, sudden and 
powerful event. Indeed, this is a passage 
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to which very few authors have paid atten- 

tion (for obvious reasons), since Lenin was 

writing that 
.it is fully possible and historically 
much more likely that the autocracy will 
fall under the pressure of one of those 
stikhiinyi explosions.... But no political party, 
unless it falls into adventurism, can base its 
activity solely in the expectation of such 
explosions.'° 


Lenin was arguing that Iskra had been 
working according to a plan, while Rabo- 
chee dyelo tended to jump from event to 
event, banking on elemental upsurges. The 
dispute was not one over whether the work- 
ing class should be controlled, but whether 
party building should base itself on hopes 
for sudden explosions. Krichevskii accused 
Iskra of overestimating a large, purposive, 
aware, well-organised proletariat. 

When Lenin wrote wITBD, therefore, 
issues like stikhiinost, and konspiratsiia, 
were forced on him, rather than his hav- 
ing chosen these issues as a matter of core 
values. Rabochee dyelo had an agreement 
with Iskra, which it was violating. Lenin 
was using the existing Rabochee dyelo arti- 
cles to prove his point. So he had to follow 
Krichevksii’s usage. He argued that if 
Krichevskii's proposal was taken seriously 
it would lead to denying any need for active 
Social Democratic leadership. Lenin's aim, 
in putting forward these arguments, was 
not to present a novel proposition, but to 
argue that his opponents were rejecting 
a widely accepted Social Democratic 
position. Lih's central argument is that 
nowhere in wiTBD does Lenin express 
what he calls, in shorthand form, *worry 
about workers", i e, a worry that spontane- 
ous working class struggles would lead to 
bourgeois politics, and therefore the work- 
ing class must be bound tightly to party 
dictation. Instead, what we find, if we read 
WITBD as a whole, instead of zooming in 
on a couple of passages quoted around a 
thousand times, is Lenin assuming that 
the working class is rational, and arguing 
that the task of Social Democracy is to put 
across the socialist message to the work- 
ing class movement, because if it is done 
properly, they will accept it, and will fuse 
with the socialist theory. 

Lih makes a strong case for treating 
"conspiracy" and "professional revolution- 
ary" also in a different way. The Russian 
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word konspiratsiia, translated baldly into 
English as conspiracy, has a major prob- 
lem. Konspiratsiia involved successful 
underground work, and to this extent it 
overlapped with conspiracy. But the Rus- 
sian Socialist Democratic Labour Party 
(RspLP) defined itself from the outset 
against the Narodnaia Volia strategy of 
conspiracy against the Tsar and stressed 
awareness raising and formation of pur- 
posivenes among the working class as 
intrinsic to its political strategy. In wITBD, 
Lenin is presenting a case of how to com- 
bine such konspiratsiia with the expansion 
of participation. Regardless of the efficacy 
of his proposal, it is clear that he was try- 
ing to work out the tactics that would 
make possible a mass movement even 
under Tsarist autocracy. 


Limited Purpose Text 


The professional revolutionary in Lih's 
translation, is a revolutionary by trade, 
that is, someone who treats it seriously, as 
a full-time work. The shift by Lih is a legit- 
imate one, yet one which even scholars 
with a knowledge of Russian had not 
thought of. Even in wITBD, Lenin talks 
about professiia, professional'nye soiuzy 
(trade unions) and so on quite often. Look- 
ing at the underground work metaphori- 
cally as a trade, he uuplies that the revolu- 
tionary needs a set of skills. While a 
professional revolutionary could at times 
be thought of as something akin to a pro- 
fessional soldier, the term revolutionary 
by trade does not carry the same connota- 
tion. The revolutionary by trade was one 
who knew konspiratsiia, and one who 
knew the value of division of labour. 
However, Lih treats the term as one 
almost accidentally used by Lenin, as a 
result of reading a passage in an oppo- 
nent's writing. Even if this was indeed the 
origin of the term, Lenin had more serious 
aims. As Marik has argued, he wanted to 
ensure that workers could become full- 
time revolutionaries.” 

Lih traces the Iskra ideas about organi- 
sation (indeed the norms developing 
within Russian Social Democrats gener- 
ally, including centralism, discipline, 
development of political skills, opposition 
to conspiratorialism cut-off from worker 
milieus, konspiratsiia, division of labour, 
and the inapplicability of real democracy 
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and transparency in the underground 
conditions. He argues that the ideal organ- 
isation presented by Lenin in wrrBDp (not 
the real Iskra organisation) was a sum- 
ming up of the logical culminations of 
those norms. But these norms were seen 
as a specifically Russian application, in 
underground conditions, of the spp norms, 
and not any "party of a new type". 

It is here that one could argue with Lih. 
He is correct, if he is talking about the 
Iskra period. But the revolution of 1905, 
the next period of underground, all led to 
the Bolsheviks developing ideas about a 
revolutionary party somewhat different 


. from what the spp had been even as a 


normative model. Reviewers like John 
Molyneux have written about this. I do not 
propose to cover ground already covered 
by others. But Lih is certainly correct in 
arguing that wrTBD shows a working class 
desiring better socialist propaganda, and 
an organisation being needed so that the 
revolutionaries on the ground could 
achieve their desired goal of taking to the 
masses the good news of socialism. Also, 
WITBD emerges as a much more limited 
purpose text than is often imagined, or 
pretended, by many critics for whom it is 
the core of the myth of Lenin's anti- 
democratic attitude. Perhaps the best 
revelation is the one where Lih shows Rosa 
Luxemburg excoriating Lenin for ignoring 
mass struggles, based on unsigned articles 
in the Iskra written, unbeknownst to her, 
by Lenin. 


Bringing Consciousness 
from Outside 


This has often been a major issue in storms 
over Chto Delat? (wrrBD). The working 
class can, Lenin is supposed to have said, 
arrive only at trade union consciousness 
and socialist consciousness, developed by 
the intelligentsia, has to be injected into 
the working class from outside. Practically 
every historian who has tilted at the wind- 
mill of Lenin's elitism has cited the con- 
cerned passage. Few have bothered to 
examine the fact that Lenin was actually 
quoting Karl Kautsky, who was, in turn, 
presenting his explanation of the pro- 
gramme ofthe Austrian Social Democratic 
Party. Of course, this does not solve the 
problem. Perhaps Kautsky too was elitist. 
I suggest that Lenin was less elitist than 
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Kautsky's formulation implies. A careful 
reading of Chto Delat?, even in existing 
translations, rather than the new one pre- 
pared with explanations by Lih, will show 
several elements. First, the use of the 
inside-outside counter-position in Lenin's 
hand means something different. He 
argues that the worker, to become revolu- 
tionary, cannot see everything purely 
from inside the factory and immediate 
surroundings. Second, Lenin, in his own 
discussion following the Kautsky quota- 
tion, injects an important qualification. 
Certainly, Lenin did write that: 

The doctrine of socialism grew out of those 

philosophical, historical, and economic the- 

ories that were worked out by the educated 


representatives of the propertied classes, the 
intelligentsia (p 652). 


Despite Lih's admiration for Lenin, in 
the chapter entitled "Scandalous Pas- 
sages", he is compelled to admit that taken 
by itself the passage does show a move 
away from Lenin's Erfurtianism. This 
leads to a view that socialist doctrines 
grew up separately from the working 
class, that is, only non-workers could de- 
velop socialism, when we combine this 
with the other assertion that: 

The history of all countries bears witness 

that exclusively with its own forces the 

worker class is in a condition to work out 

only a tred-iunionist awareness, that is, a 

conviction of the need to unite in unions, to 

carry on a struggle with the owners, to strive 
for the promulgation by the government of 
this or that law that is necessary for the 

workers and so on (p 650). 

However, Lenin moved away from this, 
a few pages later, when he said that work- 
ers such as Proudhon and Weitling parti- 
cipated in the development of socialist 
ideology. He remarked that they did so 
not as workers but as theoreticians. If 
this distinction means anything at all, it 
means that Lenin is actually contradict- 
ing the view that the intelligentsia are 
representatives of the propertied class. 
There can be worker intelligentsia as well. 
And it is as theoreticians of socialism 
that we need to see any one of them, 
whether Marx or Kautsky, or Proudhon 
and Weitling. Moreover, Lenin's com- 
ment, "the doctrine ... grew out of", sug- 
gests he was talking about those who 
have been called Utopian Socialists. In 
this sense, of course, the comment can 
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be made to fit what Lih calls “the merger 
narrative". 

Lenin's whole thrust is to argue that 
the working class is ready to absorb 
socialist theory enthusiastically, and is 
only prevented by intellectuals who wish 
to restrict the working class to purely 
economic issues. Later in the same book, 
Lenin qualifies the point still further, 
arguing that, in fact, the working class 
does indeed gravitate towards socialist 
consciousness, but that it does not do so 
in an ideological vacuum. 


Critical Comments on Lih 


One problem, stemming from Lih's pur- 
pose, is perhaps an overemphasis on the 
orthodoxy of Lenin, if by orthodoxy is 
meant adherence to Kautsky's line, not 
just that of Marx. Another very important 
problem is the inadequate attention paid 
to the Lenin's constant attention to the 
relationship between theory and practice, 
and his continual effort to refine revolu- 
tionary strategy. If we consider Lenin's 
position as a finished one, as Lih occasion- 
ally comes close to doing, we do him a dis- 
service. Lenin's views on the state, on the 
bourgeois nature of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, on the peasant question, on imperial- 
ism, and on the party, all shifted and 
changed, based on lessons learned directly 
from the course of struggle and from 
developments in international capitalism 
and the international socialist movement. 
While it can be said that his more mature 
conceptions of the relationship of the 
party and class were expressed in embryo 
in the period we are discussing here, it 
cannot be said that the Iskra period repre- 
sents Lenin's first and last word on party 
organisation. Lenin's views on the state, 
on the bourgeois nature of the Russian 
Revolution, on the peasant question, on 
imperialism, and on the party, all changed 
as he assimilated lessons of the class strug- 
gles in Russia and internationally. While it 
is correct to stress the continuity in his 
thought, it is inaccurate to say that his 
ideas of the Iskra period represent his final 
word on party organisation. 

Linked to this is a final set of critical 
comments. Lih demonstrates, with a mass 
of evidence, that in 1902-04, Lenin stood 
much closer to Kautsky than to two revo- 
lutionaries he calls heroes of the activist 
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tradition - namely Luxemburg and Trot- 
sky. Yet, if we move forward, we find the 
picture changing. By the time of the war it 
had become clear to Lenin. Witness his 
letter of 27 October 1914 to Shlyapnikov, 
admitting that Luxemburg had got a better 
estimation of Kautsky's degeneration (she 
had been attacking him since 1910). And 
from 1914, he repeatedly offered unity to 
Trotsky (in exile, with Nashe Slovo, back 
in Russia, between the much bigger 
Bolshevik Party and the much smaller 
Mezhraiontsi, on very generous terms). 
Also, Lih seems unnecessarily dismissive 
in his book towards Georg Lukács and 
Antonio Gramsci. They were prominent 
theorists and also, in the 1920s, party- 
building revolutionary activists working 
in the Leninist tradition. A revolutionary 
Leninist revival today has much to learn 
from them, as well as from Luxemburg 
and Trotsky. 
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Lenin and 
Herrenvolk 


Domenico Losurdo Democracy 


I. 


In Lenin the critique of colonialism and imperialism plays a central 
role, far beyond the immediacy of politics. What is democracy? Let us 
see how the classics of the liberal tradition define it. 

Tocqueville describes the inhuman treatment reserved for the Indians 
and blacks in the United States lucidly and without indulgence. With 
successive deportations, and suffering the “terrible evils” that these in- 
volved, the former were by now clearly destined to be wiped off the face 
of the earth. As for the latter, they were subjected in the South to a more 
inflexible slavery than in the ancient classical world or Latin America. 
In the North they were in theory free, but in reality they continued 
to be victims of a “racial prejudice” that raged in a particularly cruel 
manner, so that the blacks were deprived not only of political rights but 
also civil rights, given that society had, in fact, delivered them helpless 
to racial violence: “Oppressed, you can complain but you will find only 
whites among your judges." ! This did not prevent, however, the French 
liberal from celebrating America as the only country in the world where 
democracy was in force, “lively, active and triumphant.”? The tones 
even become lyrical: “There you will see a people whose conditions are 
more equal than you will see even among us; in which the social order, 
the customs and the laws are all democratic; in which everything ema- 
nates from the people and returns to them, and where, however, each 
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individual enjoys a more entire independence and a greater freedom 
than at any other time or in any other country on earth."? 

And the Indians? And the blacks? Tocqueville responds in advance 
to these objections in his programmatic declaration at the beginning of 
the chapter dedicated to the problem of the “three races that inhabit 
the territory of the United States": *The main task that I imposed on 
myself has now been completed; I have shown, at least as far as it has 
been possible for me, what the laws of American democracy are and I 
have made its customs known. I could stop here." He writes about the 
relations between the three races only to avoid possible disillusion in 
the reader: *These arguments, that touch my subject, are not an inte- 
gral part of it: they refer to America not to democracy, and I wanted 
above all to paint a portrait of democracy!" 4 However cruel the fate of 
two of the three races inhabiting the territory of the United States might 
be, it has nothing to do with the problem of democracy! 

Let us take a leap back three decades and turn to an author who 
Bobbio has elected as the founding father of “liberal socialism.” 5 In 
John Stuart Mill we can read that *despotism is a legitimate mode of gov- 
ernment in dealing with barbarians, provided the end be their improve- 
ment, and the means justified by actually effecting that end. Liberty, 
as a principle, has no application to any state of things anterior to the 
time when mankind has become capable of being improved by free and 
equal discussion. Until then, there is nothing for them but implicit obe- 
dience to an Akbar or a Charlemagne, if they are so fortunate as to find 
one. "6 

This declaration is even more significant because it lies in a work 
thematically dedicated to the celebration of liberty (On Liberty). But it 
is clear that for the English liberal, liberty *is meant to apply only to 
human beings in the maturity of their faculties," and certainly not to a 
“race” that can or must be considered as *nonage,"" that is sometimes 
scarcely above the superior animal species.? And once again democracy 
and liberty are defined independently of the fate of the excluded, who 
are, however, the majority of human beings. 

With respect to this world, Lenin represents a break not only at the 
political level but also at the level of epistemology. Democracy can- 
not be defined by abstracting the fate of the excluded. It is not just a 
question of colonial populations. In the imperial metropolis itself, in 
England, “small” (or allegedly small) details of the electoral legislation 
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“deny political rights to women"? and to the “really proletariat inferior 
strata.” © But the great Russian revolutionary concentrated particularly 
on the clause of exclusion of the colonial, or of colonial origin, popula- 
tions. 


2. 


The history of the West confronts us with a paradox that can be best 
understood starting from the history of today’s guide-nation: democ- 
racy among the white community developed simultaneously in relation 
to the enslaving of the blacks and the deportation of the Indians. For 
thirty-two of the first thirty-six years of the United States’ life, slave- 
owners held the presidency, and they were also those who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. Without slavery 
(and successive racial segregation), it is not possible to understand any- 
thing about “American liberty”: they grew together, one sustaining the 
other. If the “peculiar institution” already assured an iron grip over 
the “dangerous” classes at the workplace, the moving frontier and the 
progressive expansion westward defused social conflict, transforming 
a potential proletariat into a class of landowners, at the expense, how- 
ever, of populations condemned to being removed or swept away. 

After the baptism of the War for Independence, American democracy 
experienced a further development in the 1830s under President Jack- 
son: the cancellation, for the most part, of the census discriminations 
within the white community that went step by step with the vigorous 
impulse given to the deportation of the Indians and with mounting re- 
sentment and violence against the blacks. An analogous consideration 
can also be made for the so-called Progressive Age that, starting from 
the end of the nineteenth century, covered the first fifteen years of the 
twentieth century: it was certainly characterized by numerous demo- 
cratic reforms (assuring direct election to the Senate, the secrecy of 
the vote, the introduction of primaries, the institution of referendums, 
and so forth), but it was at the same time a particularly tragic time for 
blacks, who were the target of Ku Klux Klan terrorist squads, and for 
Indians, who were deprived of their residual lands and subjected to a 
pitiless process of assimilation that aimed at depriving them even of 
their cultural heritage. 

With regard to this paradox that characterizes the history of their 
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country, authoritative U.S. scholars have spoken of Herrenvolk democ- 
racy, that is, democracy valid only for the *master-race" (to use the lan- 
guage dear to Hitler). The line of demarcation between whites, on the 
one hand, and blacks and Indians, on the other, favors the development 
of equality within the white community. The members of an aristoc- 
racy of class or color tend toward self-celebration as “peers”; the net 
inequality imposed upon the excluded is the other face of the relation- 
ship of parity installed among those who enjoy the power to exclude the 
"inferiors." 

The category of Herrenvolk democracy can be useful also in explain- 
ing the history of the West as a whole. During the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, the extension of the 
suffrage in Europe went step by step with the process of colonialism 
and with the imposition of servile or semi-servile work relations upon 
the subject populations; government by law in the metropolises was 
closely linked to the violence and arbitrariness of the bureaucracy and 
the police and with the state of siege in the colonies. It was, after all, 
the same phenomenon as in the history of the United States, only that 
in Europe's case it was less evident because the colonial populations, in- 
stead of living in the metropolis, were separated from it by the ocean. 


3. 


It is very difficult to find a critique of this *master-race democracy" in 
liberal thinking, which is rather often the theoretical expression of this 
regime. Herrenvolk democracy is instead the privileged target of Lenin's 
struggle. The revolutionary Russian leader stubbornly placed in evi- 
dence the macroscopic clauses of exclusion in liberal liberty at the ex- 
pense of “red and black skins,” as well as immigrants from “backward 
countries." 1! As in a play of mirrors, the West that gloried in govern- 
ment by law was placed before the reality of the colonies: *The most 
liberal and radical of politicians in free Great Britain . . . transformed 
themselves, when they became governors of India, into real and proper 
Genghis Khans.” 12 

Giolitti’s Italy can well be proud of the extension of citizenship to 
almost all the adult male population. But once again Lenin’s counter- 
chorus echoes against liberal self-celebration, noting that the extension 
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of the suffrage was aimed at enlarging the base of agreement for the 
Libyan expedition, that “typical colonial war of a twentieth-century 
‘civil’ state: here is ‘a civil and constitutional nation’ proceeding in 
its work of ‘civilization’ by means of bayonets, bullets, rope, fire and 
rape," and even with the *slaughter"; it is *a civil, perfect butchery of 
men, a massacre of Arabs with ‘extremely modern’ arms . . . almost 
3,000 Arabs were massacred, entire families were massacred, women 
and children massacred.” 13 

Yes, Mill could celebrate the British Empire as “a step, as far as it 
goes, towards universal peace, and general friendly co-operation among 
nations.” 14 

But, even ignoring the conflict between the great powers that finally 
led to the First World War, this celebration implies a monstrous repres- 
sion: the expeditions of the great powers in the colonies are not consid- 
ered wars. They were conflicts in which, even if “few Europeans died,” 
nevertheless “hundreds of men, belonging to the peoples the Euro- 
peans were suffocating, lost their lives.” And then—continued Lenin 
sharply—“can you call it war? In the strictest sense no, you cannot call 
it war and so you can forget it all.” Not even the honors of war were al- 
lowed the victims. Colonial wars were not considered as such because it 
was barbarians who were subjected to them and they “did not deserve 
even being called people (were Asians and Africans people?)” and, they, 
after all, are excluded from the human community itself.!5 

It was on this basis that the split with Social Democracy took place. 
It was not determined by the reform/revolution dichotomy. This is a 
standard image that does not become more credible by being often 
shared, with contrary value judgments by both the antagonists. In 
the decades prior to the outbreak of the First World War, Bernstein 
saluted imperial German expansionism as a contribution to the cause of 
progress, civilization, and world trade: “If socialists proposed to help 
savages and barbarians in their struggle against encroaching capitalist 
civilization prematurely, it would be a throwback to romanticism.” 16 
Together with the West as a whole, Bernstein, like Theodore Roosevelt 
for his part, attributed to tsarist Russia too the role of “protecting and 
dominant power” in Asia.!7 

The German Social Democratic leader went up to the threshold 
of Social Darwinism. The “strong races” represented the cause of 
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“progress,” and so inevitably they “tend to enlarge and expand their 
civilization," while uncivilized and even peoples *incapable of civilizing 
themselves” conduct a useless and retrograde resistance; by “uprising 
against civilization" they must be fought even by the labor movement. 
If, on the one hand, he struggled for democratic reforms in Germany, 
on the other hand, Bernstein demanded an iron fist against barbarians: 
the logic is the same as that already analyzed of *master-race democ- 
racy." 

The subjection of colonial peoples cannot be impeded by sentimental 
obstacles nor by abstract juridical considerations. Strong and civilized 
races cannot be made the "slaves of legal formalities." It was precisely 
the Social Democratic leader who theorized a superior substantial 
legality, starting from the philosophy of history dear to colonial tradi- 
tion, and who then expressed his complete horror at the lack of respect 
for the rules of the game during the October Revolution. 

That this represented a radical change with respect to an ideological 
and political tradition, in the setting of colonial arrogance and racial 
prejudice, is an obvious and self-evident fact. In these conditions, the 
appeal for a struggle for emancipation directed at the slaves of the 
colonies, and at the *barbarians" present in the capitalist metropolises 
themselves, could not but appear as a mortal menace to the white race, 
the West, and civilization as such. 

Starting from that, the gigantic conflict that took place in the twen- 
tieth century can be understood. The fate reserved for centuries in the 
United States for Indians and blacks is a declared Fascist and Nazi 
model. In 193o, a prime ideologue of Nazism such as Rosenberg ex- 
pressed his admiration for white supremacy America, that “splendid 
country of the future” that had had the merit of formulating the happy 
“new idea of a racial State,” an idea that it is time to put into practice, 
“with youthful force,” by expulsions and deportations of “Negroes and 
yellow-skins." 18 If, on one hand, the Third Reich presented itself, with 
its “Aryan” rhetoric, as the attempt, carried out in the conditions of 
total warfare, to create a white supremacy regime on a world-wide scale 
under German hegemony, on the other hand the Communist move- 
ment gave a decisive contribution to overcoming racial discrimination 
and colonialism, whose inheritance Nazism intended to assume and 
radicalize. 
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4. 


In his struggle against Herrenvolk democracy, Lenin radicalized the les- 
son of Marx and Engels: “The profound hypocrisy, the intrinsic bar- 
barity of bourgeois civilization stand unveiled before us the moment 
that from the great metropolises, where they take on respectable form, 
we turn our eyes toward the colonies where they go around naked.” 1? 
The great capitalist and colonialist powers can well abandon themselves 
to self-celebration, but a people that oppresses another cannot be con- 
sidered really free2? Meanwhile, enormous changes have taken place 
at the world level: Is Lenin's lesson remanded to a closed chapter of 
history by now? 

To reply to this question, let us look at some of the conflicts that 
characterize today's world. The international press is full of articles or 
attitudes committed to celebrating, or at least justifying, Israel: after 
all—they say —it is the only country in the Middle East in which the 
freedom of expression and association exist, in which there is a demo- 
cratic regime operating. In this way a macroscopic detail is suppressed: 
government by law and democratic guarantees are valid only for the 
master race, while the Palestinians can have their lands expropriated, be 
arrested and imprisoned without process, tortured, killed, and, in any 
case under a regime of military occupation, have their human dignity 
humiliated and downtrodden daily. We are here placed before an alter- 
native, epistemological rather than political. Do we rely upon *democ- 
racy" in Israel in recognizing this country's right to domination, plun- 
der, and colonial or semi-colonial oppression; or do we consider from 
this reality of domination, plunder, and oppression precisely the char- 
acter quite other than democratic of Israel? 

Analogous considerations can be made of Israel's great ally and pro- 
tector. Inaugurating his first presidential mandate, Clinton declared: 


^ 


America is *the world's oldest democracy," and it *must continue to 
lead the world"; *our mission is timeless."?! The patent of democracy 
attributed to the United States at the very moment of its foundation 
authorizes ignoring in silence the genocide of the indigenous popu- 
lations and black slavery (in any event the descendants of these two 
groups make up 20 percent of the total population). The same logic 


is used when looking at the present and the future. Not too long ago, 
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the “commission for truth" instituted in Guatemala accused the cIa 
of having decisively helped the military dictatorship to commit *geno- 
cide" against the Maya Indians, who were guilty of having sympathized 
with the opponents of the regime dear to Washington.?? But, being the 
most ancient and greatest democracy in the world, the United States has 
no problem in repressing all of this. Conserving its good conscience, 
it can continue to claim the right to bombard or dismember any state, 
having been superbly defined by Washington as a “pariah” or “rogue” 
state, thus condemning its population to hunger or starvation. But, it 
is precisely the treatment inflicted yesterday upon the Indians and the 
blacks and today upon the Mayas or *pariahs" and *rogues" in every 
corner of the world that demonstrates the ferocious anti-democratic 
nature of the United States. 

At the same time, the terminology used is significant. As far as the ex- 
pression *pariah state" is concerned, it clearly goes back to the history 
of societies divided by caste, where no equality, indeed no contact was 
permitted or possible between the members of a superior caste on the 
one hand, and the untouchables on the other. But the expression *rogue 
state" is perhaps even more eloquent. For a long time, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in Virginia, indentured servants, white- 
skinned temporary semi-slaves, when caught after escaping, which they 
often did, were branded with the letter R (for *rogue"): made immedi- 
ately recognizable, they no longer had a means of escape. Later, the 
problem of identification was definitely solved by replacing the white 
semi-slaves by black slaves: the color of their skins made branding su- 
perfluous, the black was in himself synonymous with *rogue." 

In order to bend or force “pariah or rogue states” into capitulation, 
there is no hesitation in using the practices that, before invading the 
heart of the West itself during the twentieth century, have tragically 
characterized the history of the colonial tradition. The embargo is a 
kind of postmodern version of the concentration camp. In the epoch 
of globalization, there is no longer any need to deport a people: it is 
enough to block the influx of food and medicine, and with some *intel- 
ligent" bombing, you succeed in destroying aqueducts, sewage systems, 
and sanitary infrastructures, as indeed happened in Iraq. 
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S. 


We have seen Clinton claim an eternal mission for the United States 
and we are led back to the history of colonialism and imperialism. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century, in arguing against the Ameri- 
can and European prophets of imperialism, J. A. Hobson, a left-wing 
English liberal, ironically characterized them as the *manifest destiny" 
and “mission of civilization” party.?3 Using this information, too, Lenin 
formulated a political program of a “complete break with the barba- 
rous policies of bourgeois civilization” that legitimized and celebrated 
the dominion of “a few elect nations” over the rest of humanity.?+ Has 
this vision and this imperial pretension dispersed? In the course of his 
election campaign, George W. Bush did not hesitate to proclaim a new 
dogma: “Our nation is chosen by God and commissioned by history to 
be a model for the world.” 25 In his time, his father had declared: “I see 
America as leader, as the only nation with a special role in the world.” 
Let us listen to other voices. Said Henry Kissinger, “World leadership is 
inherent in America’s power and values.” 26 Dixit Madeleine Albright, 
the United States is the only “indispensable nation.” 

This eternal “mission” or leadership is claimed in the name of “the 
rights of man.” We are led to think of the history of British imperialism, 
which, as it expanded, felt committed to “making wars impossible and 
promoting the best interests of humanity.” This was how Cecil Rhodes 
expressed himself, synthesizing the philosophy of the British Empire 
as “philanthropy + 5 percent,"?7 where “philanthropy” is synonymous 
with “human rights” and the 5 percent indicates the profits that the 
English capitalist bourgeoisie made or intended to make by colonial 
conquest and waving the banner of “human rights.” Let us now see 
how an American journalist describes and celebrates globalization: it 
serves to export, first of all, the products, technology, ideas, values, and 
style of American capitalism; “to swift China,” the United States has 
to know how to combine “gunboats, trade and Internet investments,” 
other, naturally, than the password of “democratizing” the economy 
and politics? The formula dear to Rhodes, the voice of British imperi- 
alism, can therefore be reformulated with extra precision and frank- 
ness: “philanthropy (or human rights) + 5 percent + gunboat policies.” 
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6. 


But should we not be talking by now of overcoming the nation-state? It 
was with this slogan that the war against Yugoslavia was launched. The 
process of recolonizing the Third World and its periphery with respect 
to the West goes ahead with universalistic slogans that proclaim the 
absolute transcendence of ethical norms over state and national bor- 
ders. But this, far from being a novelty, is a constant of the colonial tra- 
dition. At the same time, it is clear that, in claiming the right to declare 
the sovereignty of other states surmounted, the great powers attribute 
themselves an enlarged sovereignty, to exercise well beyond their own 
national territories. The dichotomy that had scanned colonial expan- 
sion, in the course of which its protagonists have constantly refused 
to recognize as sovereign states the countries subjected or transformed 
step by step into protectorates, is reproduced in a scarcely modified 
form. The outlines of a “new international order” clearly emerge: on 
the one hand, there are those who have the right and obligation to 
launch “international police actions,” and on the other, “rogue states,” 
outlaw states, or more exactly nonstates, whose illegal behavior must 
be struck down with every means. In the kind of world state that is 
being evoked here, the West completes the monopoly of legitimate vio- 
lence, and this renders de-emancipation explicit, consumed at the ex- 
pense of the excluded. 


7. 


Claiming the modernity of Lenin does not mean, however, ignoring 
or undervaluing the elements of innovation that have taken place in 
the international situation. Certainly, in some cases the national ques- 
tion continues to be put in the classic fashion, such as the struggle for 
liberation from colonial domination and to construct an independent 
nation-state (the Palestinian case). At other times, the national question 
is linked to the struggle to defend the results achieved following the 
process of decolonization. 

Compelled to recognize the independence of countries that have es- 
caped from their control, the great capitalist powers now try to disinte- 
grate them by appealing to ethnic and tribal rivalry. It is an easy maneu- 
ver. Newly independent countries, often with uncertain, badly drawn, 
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or arbitrary borders, do not have a unitary history behind them. In itself 
the colonial inheritance is fertile soil for the emergence of separatist and 
secessionist movements, where imperialism easily has a hegemonic role. 
“Hence the constant, and eventually often vain calls of the leaders of 
such new States to surmount ‘tribalism,’ ‘communalism’ or whatever 
forces were made responsible for failure of the new inhabitants of the 
Republic X to feel themselves to be primarily patriotic citizens of X 
rather than members of some other collectivity.” 2? 

The events that took place in the Congo between the end of the 1950s 
and the beginning of the 1960s are exemplary. Compelled to concede 
independence, Belgium immediately committed itself to promoting the 
secession of Katanga. Was it not in the name of self-determination that 
the Congo (like all Africa) had claimed and continued to claim inde- 
pendence? Well, this same principle ought to apply also to the rich min- 
ing region controlled by the Union miniére. A “revolutionary” ready 
to wave this banner was immediately found for the occasion: Moise 
Chiombe, *son of the first Negro millionaire" of Katanga. Secessionists 
and colonial forces captured Lumumba, the leader of the National Con- 
golese Movement, who supported “a unitary, progressive inter-tribal 
program.” He was therefore guilty of opposing the secession and “self- 
determination" of the rich region that the colonists did not intend to 
relinquish; he was therefore massacred.?? 

Moreover, colonial domination has left its mark: on the economic 
level, the inequality of development among different regions has been 
accentuated; while the hegemonic presence at every level of the great 
powers and the policy of ethnic engineering, often promoted by them, 
has accentuated cultural, linguistic, and religious fragmentation. Se- 
cessionist tendencies of every kind are once again lying in wait, regu- 
larly fed by the ex-colonial powers. When it wrested Hong Kong from 
China, Great Britain certainly did not conceive of self-determination, 
and it did not remember it even during the long years in which it exer- 
cised its dominion. But, suddenly, on the eve of Hong Kong's return to 
China, to the motherland, the governor sent by London, Chris Patten, 
a conservative, had a species of illumination and improvised conver- 
sion: he appealed to the inhabitants of Hong Kong to claim their right 
to *self-determination" against the motherland, thus remaining within 
the orbit of the British Empire. 

Analogous considerations are true for Taiwan. When, at the begin- 
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ning of 1947, the Kuomintang, which had fled from continental China 
and the victorious People's Army, let loose a terrible repression that 
provoked about ten thousand deaths,*! the United States was careful 
not to invoke the right to self-determination for the inhabitants of the 
island; on the contrary, it sought to impose the thesis according to 
which Chiang Kai-shek's government was the legitimate government 
not only of Taiwan but also of the whole of China. The great Asian 
country had to remain united but under the control of Chiang Kai-shek, 
reduced to a simple pro-consul of Washington's sovereign imperialism. 
As the dream of reconquering the mainland slowly faded away, and the 
stronger became the aspiration of the whole Chinese people to achieve 
full territorial integration and independence, ending the tragic chapter 
of colonial history, so the presidents of the United States experienced 
an illumination and a conversion similar to that of Chris Patten. They 
too began to caress the idea of *self-determination." Incoherence? Not 
at all: *self-determination" is the continuation of imperial policy by 
other means. If it was not really possible to get their hands on China as 
a whole, it was, meanwhile, convenient to secure control of Hong Kong 
or Taiwan. 

Finally, it needs to be kept in mind that, in determinate circumstances, 
the national question can be made acute even in the heart of the West. 
On the basis of recently declassified U.S. documents, the c1a was ready, 
on the eve of the April 1948 elections, in case of a left-wing victory, to 
support secessionist movements in Sardinia and Sicily and dismember 
Italy. Unduly claiming the right to declare the sovereignty of other 
states surmounted, the great powers attribute themselves a monstrously 
dilated sovereignty. This radical inequality among nations is an essen- 
tial characteristic of imperialism, that is, that political-social system 
characterized, according to Lenin, by the *enormous importance of the 
national question.” 33 In proclaiming their “mission,” the United States 
and the great imperial powers can well wave the flag of “democracy”; 
it still remains a Herrenvolk democracy, constituting the constant target 
of Lenin’s action. 
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9 

Lenin as Reader of 
Hegel: Hypotheses for 
a Reading of Lenin's 
Notebooks on Hegel's 


Stathis Kouvelakis The Science of Logic 


The First World War was not simply an eruption of massacres on a 
massive scale at the heart of the imperialist countries. After a century 
of relative internal peace, it brought at the same time the collapse of 
its historical opponent, the European workers’ movement, essentially 
organized in the Second International. The term “disaster” is quite ap- 
posite for this, though Alain Badiou uses it to refer to the final refu- 
tation of a certain form of emancipatory politics following the more 
recent collapse of the so-called communist regimes of Eastern Europe.! 
If we consider that this second disaster struck at precisely the political 
truth that was born in response to the earlier one, under the name of 
“October 1917" or equally “Lenin,” it is then the loop of the “short 
twentieth century" that was closed by this repetition of disaster. Para- 
doxically, therefore, it is not such a bad moment to go back to the 
beginning, the moment at which, in the mud and blood that drowned 
Europe in the summer of 1914, this century first arose. 


The Disaster 


Dragged into the whirlpool of the conflict, both European and non- 
European? societies had their first experience of total war. The whole of 
society, combatants and noncombatants alike, economics and politics, 
state and civil society (trade unions, churches, media) fully participated 
in a general mobilization absolutely unprecedented in world history. 
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The traumatic dimension of the event had no common measure with 
any previous armed confrontation. It was the general feeling of the end 
of a whole “civilization” that emerged from the monstrous butchery 
of the trenches—a real industry of massacre, highly technologized and 
practiced both on the battlefield and beyond it (bombing of civilians, 
displacement of populations, targeted destruction of zones outside 
the front). The industry of mass murder was closely interwoven with 
mechanisms for controlling social life and populations directly or indi- 
rectly exposed to the conflict. This apocalyptic atmosphere, the echo of 
which resonates loudly in the entire culture of the immediate postwar 
period (born in the war itself were Dada, then surrealism and the other 
avant-gardes of the 1920s and 1930s), pervaded all contemporary life. 
We can get an idea of this today by reading Rosa Luxemburg's “Junius 
Pamphlet,"? one of the most extraordinary in all socialist literature, in 
which each page attests to the unprecedented character of the barba- 
rism under way. 

The dimension of a brutalization of all social relations, terrifying 
as it was and still seems, should not, however, conceal the large-scale 
innovations that this conflict bore within it. Indeed, it is well known 
that every war is a genuine laboratory for the *modernization" of so- 
cial relations,* but the total and totalitarian character of this one gave 
the process a scale that was previously unknown. With the large-scale 
establishment of concentration camps; with policies of the deportation 
of populations and cleansing of territories (previously reserved for the 
colonies: the world conflict precisely made it possible to import into 
the metropolises the kind of violence that had up till then been prac- 
ticed on the imperial periphery); with the forms of planning and state 
control of the economy, including the integration of the trade unions 
into the war economy (which took on the appearance of complete capi- 
talist rationalization, theorized as such by Rathenau); with recourse to 
female labor in industry (with all the consequences of this, combined 
with the absence of men at the front, at the level of the family structure, 
and male domination in social life); with the forms of conditioning 
practiced on a large scale on the combatants and on public opinion by 
an impressive mechanism of control of information and the develop- 
ment of new means of distribution (radio, cinema); and without forget- 
ting, of course, the governments of the union sacrée, which ensured the 
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participation of workers' parties at the summit of the state and went 
together with forms of planning and consensus at the economic level— 
not a single aspect of collective and individual life was left untouched 
by this experience, a genuinely radical one. 

Nothing would ever be the same as it was before, and first of all 
for the workers’ movement. The collapse of the Second International, 
its total impotence in the face of the outbreak of imperialist conflict, 
in fact only revealed deep-rooted tendencies, existing well before the 
First World War, toward an “integration” of the organizations of this 
movement (and a large part of its social base) into the compromises 
that supported the social and political order of the metropolitan coun- 
tries (especially in its imperialist dimension). The “collapse,” in Lenin's 
term, was thus that of the entire political practice of the workers' and 
socialist movement, which was now forced to radical reconsiderations: 
“The world war has changed the conditions of our struggle and has 
radically changed ourselves as well" wrote Luxemburg, going on to 
appeal for an “unsparing self-criticism” as “life and breath for the pro- 
letarian movement." 5 

Lenin, though being far from the least well-armed (even if in a cer- 
tain sense he still did not realize this), was none the less among those 
struck by the disaster in the most immediate manner. His incredulity 
in the face of the unanimous vote of war credits by the German So- 
cial Democrats, and more generally in the face of the collapse of the 
International and its orthodox *Kautskyan" center, as well as the slow 
and rare character of his initial interventions after August 1914, say a 
great deal. They comment not so much on a (supposed) lack of lucidity 
(even if it is true that his earlier desire for *orthodoxy" —not shared by 
Luxemburg — contributed to the illusion retrospectively revealed by the 
disaster), but far more so on the genuinely unprecedented character of 
what was happening. 

This setback to political intervention was still more clearly signaled 
by the evolution of his position toward the attitude of revolutionary so- 
cialists in the face of the war. At the moment when war broke out, and 
the “horror” of the collapse of the International was the hardest thing 
of all to bear, the Bolshevik leader launched an “emergency” slogan 
that was still in the tradition of the *anti-war culture" of the defunct 
International. This was the democratic (Jacobin-Kantian) slogan of 
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“transformation of all European states into a republican United States 


^ 


of Europe," a transformation that implied the overthrow of the Ger- 
man, Austro-Hungarian, and Romanov dynasties among others. Soon 
after (in 1915) this position was abandoned, owing to its problematic 
economic content (capable of being interpreted as supporting a pos- 
sible unified European imperialism) and Lenin's categorical rejection 
of any Eurocentric conception of the revolution. It was a rejection that 
undoubtedly betokened a very pessimistic appreciation of the state of 
the European workers’ movement: “The time has passed for ever when 
the cause of democracy and socialism was directly tied to Europe.”7 
His concomitant assertion of “revolutionary defeatism,” this line repre- 
senting a radical innovation for the culture of the international workers’ 
movement, thus appeared indissociable from his reflection on the dev- 
astating consequences of the political implosion of August 1914. More 
precisely, it appeared indissociable from the unusual occupation that 
Lenin devoted himself to in the months that followed these events. 


Lenin's Solitude 


It was precisely in this context of generalized apocalypse that, attending 
to the most urgent tasks first (and as is generally the case, this always 
means for a while recourse to the old remedies, the real innovation 
being still to come), Lenin withdrew into the calm of a Berne library 
to plunge into his reading of Hegel. This moment was indeed in a very 
concrete sense that moment in which Lenin's political isolation, indeed 
the isolation of the minority of the workers’ movement that set itself 
against the imperialist war, was at its greatest. This taking distance, 
this solitude, which is often to be found at moments of sudden change, 
not only among thinkers but also among men of action, is an absolutely 
necessary moment of the process of events itself: the caesura of the ini- 
tial event (the war) is silently echoed in their taking distance, a silence 
from which the new initiative, the opening to the new, will resurge. It 
is only in the light of this novum that the process can retroactively ap- 
pear as necessary, the self-criticism of thought interacting with the self- 
criticism of things themselves, which it recognizes as its own, without 
anything managing to reduce the share of contingency in this encounter, 
its complete lack of any advance guarantee. 
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The frequency of these moments of solitude in Lenin’s life a life 
made up of long exiles and almost permanent struggle against the cur- 
rent, is in this sense indicative of its highly eventful tenor. This is why, 
far from disappearing, they reappear and establish themselves at the 
very heart of the most decisive period, that stretching from the start of 
the First World War to October 1917. Such moments include, for ex- 
ample, almost a year of so-called philosophical reading, chiefly devoted 
to Hegel, after August 1914; an enormous documentation on imperi- 
alism (eight hundred pages of notes and the famous booklet); and a 
tough theoretical work on the question of the state, culminating in the 
so-called Blue Notebook and the writing of The State and Revolution in 
the enforced retreat in nearby Finland, which he was *unable to com- 
plete," as in a writer's dream, owing to the meeting of discourse and 
reality in the October Revolution itself. Everything thus happened as if, 
in his stubbornness, Lenin managed to immobilize— or rather capture 
by turning it in a certain sense back on itself, creating this space around 
him— a historical time that did not cease its vertiginous acceleration. 

The most competent biographies of Lenin have indeed stressed this 
fact. *Perhaps the most puzzling and inexplicable period of Lenin's 
life, from the standpoint of those . . . who would have us believe that 
he was pre-eminently an instinctive practical politician, are his activi- 
ties in the turbulent months following the downfall of the autocracy 
in February 1917 . . . instead of devoting his time to political wheeler- 
dealing to achieve immediate tactical advantage to his party in Russia, 
he concentrated his energies on an almost academic, exhaustive study 
of Marx and Engels on the question of the state with a view to outlining 
the long-term strategic objectives of the global socialist revolution."? 
It is the other side of this solitude that is noted here: not a contempla- 
tive retreat, nor even a temporary halt to gather one's strength before 
moving again into action, but a distancing, a necessary removal from 
immediacy in order to radically rethink (from the roots) the conditions 
for action. To put it another way: if in order to grasp the conjuncture 
and trace the line of intervention it is necessary to replay and reconsti- 
tute one’s theoretical bearings (Marxism not as a dogma but a “guide 
to action," in a favorite adage of Lenin's), then in the face of disaster it 
is a question of returning to the very basis, a theoretical refoundation 
of Marxism. 
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This is what undoubtedly explains not only the exceptional intensity 
of Lenin's theoretical intervention throughout the period opened by 
the First World War, but also its genuinely refounding significance and, 
as we shall see, its self-criticism: the systematic return to the texts of 
Marx and Engels was combined from the start with an enormous effort 
of theoretical updating and analysis of the new conditions raised by the 
imperialist total war. The impressive accumulation of empirical docu- 
mentation went together with a re-examination of the very status of 
Marxism in the face of an orthodoxy that had irremediably shattered. 
The break involved in this situation was continued as a theoretical one: 
the crisis, even the disaster, could then in its very unpredictability be the 
basis of a new beginning and become absolutely constructive. It was in 
this effort, too, that Lenin found himself alone, as comparison with the 
best minds of the revolutionary movement, including Luxemburg, Trot- 
sky, and Bukharin, readily confirms. It was not by chance that none of 
these figures, eminent thinkers and leaders of the international workers? 
movement as they were, went back to Hegel in this crucial period, or 
more generally to the so-called philosophical and theoretical aspects of 
Marxism. 


The Breakthrough 


Lenin thus began the new period with a reading of Hegel, to think 
through to the limit the break with the Second International, the *bank- 
ruptcy" of which had been sounded by the war. The writers who peopled 
his solitude, Hegel above all, thus became the object of a particular type 
of reading, indissociable from the political issues at stake in philosophy. 
If, as he himself admitted in his initial “emergency” reaction (in a text 
that was published only posthumously), *to the socialist it is not the 
horrors of war that are the hardest to endure —we are always for ‘santa 
guerra di tutti gli oppressi per la conquista delle loro patrie!" [a holy war 
of all the oppressed, for the conquest of their own fatherland] — but 
the horrors of the treachery shown by the leaders of present-day so- 
cialism, the horrors of the collapse of the present-day International," !? 
this confessed *difficulty" served as a motor for a process of internal 
criticism and self-criticism that was already under way. The choice of 
Hegel —unique, and in appearance at least, highly improbable— and of 
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The Science of Logic in particular as his privileged and almost exclusive 
terrain for the decisive period from August to December 1914," the 
period of this break, has itself to be understood as an encounter be- 
tween several series of relatively heterogeneous determinations, which 
is only given the aspect of unity and convergence by its retrospective 
effect. Even if, concerning this itinerary, the task invoked several years 
ago by Michael Lówy in a pioneering text still remains to be completed 
(*it will one day be necessary to reconstitute precisely the itinerary that 
led Lenin from the traumatism of August 1914 to Hegel’s Logic"),? we 
shall put forward here some hypotheses (four in particular) to try and 
reconstitute some aspects of this. More particularly, we shall put forth 
those that follow from the double intuition formulated by Lówy in the 
same text: Was the return to Hegel a “simple desire to return to the 
sources of Marxist thought, or a lucid intuition that the methodological 
Achilles’ heel of Second International Marxism was its incomprehen- 
sion of dialectics?” !3 Undoubtedly the answer is both, though it must 
immediately be made clear that the procedure of a “return to sources” 
has nothing “simple” about it, but actually offers the surest indication 
of the radical import of Lenin’s action. 


I. 


This action should be understood first of all as an almost instinctive re- 
action to the devalorization or rather repression of Hegel and dialectics 
that was the distinctive sign of Second International Marxism in general, 
and particularly of Plekhanov, its Russian representative in philosophi- 
cal questions, whose prestige was considerable throughout the Inter- 
national (with a small qualification that will be developed below). We 
need simply recall at this point how, basing itself mainly on the writings 
of the late Engels, themselves already simplified, the official doctrine 
of the Second International, from Mehring via Plekhanov to Kautsky, 
consisted in a variant of scientistic evolutionism and determinism with 
materialist pretensions, combined with a political quietism that, with 
the exception of Labriola, was challenged within the International only 
by the “revisionists” of right and left, from Bernstein to Sorel and Karl 
Liebknecht, almost always on the basis of neo-Kantian positions. In 
reality, this matrix fully participated in the typical intellectual climate 
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of the time, that of late-nineteenth-century positivism imbued with the 
belief in progress, the mission of science, and of European civilization 
at the apogee of its colonial expansion. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that in its Russian variant, coming from a country with a very be- 
lated modernization and still dominated by the obscurantist forces of 
the ancien régime, these features were considerably reinforced. Plekha- 
nov openly inscribed Marx in the line of the materialism of D'Holbach 
and Helvétius,!^ and in the continuity of a Russian Feuerbachian tra- 
dition, more particularly that of Chernychevsky, he proclaimed Feuer- 
bach the great conqueror of Hegelian idealism, whose work Marx had 
essentially only continued. 

That is true, we might say, but a similar reaction had already brought 
Lenin to the terrain of philosophy: that is, Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism, a reaction to the defeated revolution of 1905 on the philo- 
sophical Kampfplatz.'5 But it is precisely the comparison between the 
two actions that is eloquent: from one end to the other in the work 
of 1908, in his confrontation between the “materialism” he professes 
and the empirio-criticism that he attacks, Lenin constantly appeals to 
Plekhanov as the unchallenged philosophical authority at that point 
(precisely up to the *crisis" opened up by the defeat of 1905) for all 
Russian Social Democrats. It was, indeed, Plekhanov who, whatever his 
differences with Kautsky, was his structural homologue in Russia, the 
unquestioned source of the speculative and even metaphysical scaffold- 
ing of the orthodoxy that irredeemably shattered in August 1914. 

Six years later, it was Hegel, the béte noire of any “materialism,” to 
whom Lenin turned, above all, to his dialectic—such an encumbrance, 
since it was this, the very apex of Hegelian idealism, that Marx claimed 
in the well-known formula to have “turned upside down” and “placed 
on its feet.” It was a dialectic on which Plekhanov (and he was far from 
being an exception), the very specialist on philosophical questions of 
the Second International, had practically nothing at all to say in the 
thousands of pages of history and philosophical polemic that he wrote, 
as Lenin would note a few months after his own work on the Logic.!é 
The little he did write, moreover, shows to what extent his intellectual 
universe, that of an entire epoch or nearly so, had become foreign to the 
tradition of German idealism. In his article “For the Sixtieth Anniver- 
sary of Hegel’s Death," 17 the only one that Neue Zeit published for this 
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occasion (which already says much on the state of philosophical dis- 
cussion within German Social Democracy), Plekhanov treated Hegel’s 
views on world history, the philosophy of right, religion, and so forth 
in the manner of an encyclopedia article. The “historical influence of 
the geographical environment" 18 found some favor in his eyes— he un- 
doubtedly detected here a *germ of materialism" — while the question 
of dialectics was literally dispatched in less than a page,” providing the 
opportunity to introduce the two or three quotations from Marx that 
were always invoked on this subject. The object of this repression was 
not exactly Hegel as such (in a certain sense, Hegel had been far less 
repressed among the Russian intelligentsia, Plekhanov included, than 
elsewhere in Europe), but rather the question of the dialectic in Hegel, 
the “essence of the matter," as Lenin said in settling his philosophical 
accounts with Plekhanov soon after his reading of the Logic.?° 


2. 


My second hypothesis on the return to Hegel in this extreme conjunc- 
ture refers to Lenin's specific conception of philosophical intervention. 
What we should note here is effectively the other side of an almost in- 
verted image: his public intervention in the philosophical mélée opened 
up by the crisis of 1908 versus his private, almost secret quest, in the 
most arduous paths of metaphysics, under the impulse of the disas- 
ter of 1914. If it does indeed seem that the two were separated by an 
“abyss,” [abime] as Henri Lefebvre termed it, and that the continuist 
arguments typical of a certain Leninism?! can sustain neither a reading 
of the texts themselves nor a minimal perception of the conjunctures, 
it still remains that Lenin effectively retained something of his previous 
descent into the arena of philosophy. That is to say, in such conjunc- 
tures of “crisis,” the specificity of which lay in the forms assumed by 
the resonance of the crisis in the revolutionary subject itself (*a terrible 
debacle has struck Social-Democracy”), the philosophical battle can as- 
sume first importance, since the theoretical issues at stake in it directly 
affect the status of political practice. 

In the conjuncture of the *disaster" of the summer of 1914, this syl- 
logism in a certain sense worked the other way around: the implosion 
of all Social Democratic politics changed everything in the domain of 
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theory. Orthodoxy, in the emblematic figure of the Kautsky-Plekhanov 
duumvirate, collapsed along with the vote for war credits and the rally- 
ing to the union sacrée. To think through this bankruptcy, and destroy 
theoretically the matrix of the Second International, it was necessary to 
start by destroying the metaphysics that presided over the technics of 
the workers’ organization? And the weak link of Social Democratic 
metaphysics was Hegel. Not just any Hegel, and in particular not the 
Hegel that for a while interested Plekhanov; not the Hegel of the most 
immediate, external, political writings, but rather the speculative heart 
of the system, the dialectical method presented in The Science of Logic. 

Lenin perfectly understood, in other words, that the real issue at 
stake in Hegel's system was not to be found in the most directly po- 
litical or historical texts, but rather in the most abstract ones, the most 
metaphysical and most idealist. He thus broke in an irrevocable manner 
with the way of dealing with philosophical questions inherited from 
the late Engels and consecrated by the entire Second International, in- 
cluding his own “former philosophical consciousness”: the division of 
philosophy into two opposing camps, materialism and idealism, each 
basically external to the other and expressing the interests of antagonis- 
tic classes. All the same—and as we shall see this raises certain further 
questions, we can even say that it is precisely here that the punctum 
dolens of the Hegel notebooks is to be found—if the distinction be- 
tween materialism and idealism is grasped afresh in dialectical terms, 
and thus in a certain sense relativized, it is not for all that rejected, but 
rather (as we shall see) reformulated, reopened, or more exactly radi- 
calized in the sense of a new materialism. To put it differently: leaving 
the stream of orthodoxy, Lenin did not change his philosophical camp, 
he did not become an idealist any more than he adhered to one of the 
philosophical revisionisms on offer, let alone invent his own. What he 
always categorically rejected was precisely this, a third way, middle or 
conciliatory, between materialism and idealism or beyond their oppo- 
sition.? A posture of this kind would amount, moreover, to retaining 
the very terms of the theoretical mechanism that needed to be rejected 
en bloc. Lenin “simply” attempted —but this is indeed the nub of the 
difficulty —to read Hegel as a materialist and in this way open the way to 
a new beginning, a genuine refoundation, of Marxism itself. 
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3. 


In the face of disaster, Lenin thus sought to return to the constitutive 
moment, the actual text of Marx. Even though it was written on com- 
mission, his text for the Granat encyclopedia?* plays a revealing role in 
this respect. Straddling the moment of the disaster, it remains faithful, 
for the greater part of its exposition, to the Engels-Kautsky orthodoxy 
(particularly in its reprise of the canonical definitions of materialism). It 
is distinguished, however, by the place it gives to *philosophical" ques- 
tions, which appear at the start of the presentation, something unusual 
in itself (especially in the context of a pedagogical text), as well as by 
the existence of a separate section titled *dialectics." Even if, here too, 
the text rehearses the typical formulae of orthodoxy, especially the pri- 
macy of evolution and development in nature and society, invoking in 
support of this (in the purest Plekhanov style) the *modern development 
of chemistry and biology" and even *the electrical theory of nature," it 
is none the less marked by a desire to distance itself from *vulgar" ma- 
terialism, which was a rather suspect formulation, we should recall, in 
the eyes of the Second International, for which any materialism served 
well enough. Lenin did not hesitate to call this *metaphysics in the 
sense of anti-dialectics," an accusation that would scarcely be conceiv- 
able with Plekhanov, for whom the old materialism was at most simply 
"inconsistent," insufficiently materialist, and insufficiently faithful to 
the monism of *matter," to determinism by the socionatural *environ- 
ment," or at the very most, “one-sided.” 25 

In this same text, Lenin is equally concerned to distinguish, with an 
insistence very far from ordinary, between “evolution” according to 
Marx and the *current idea of evolution," the Marxian idea being one 
of evolution *by leaps, catastrophes, revolutions" (the key word here 
is surely *catastrophe");?6 he insists on the “dialectic” as the “revo- 
lutionary aspect of Hegel’s philosophy,” avoiding the customary dis- 
tinction between Hegel’s method and his system. His reference to the 
“Theses on Feuerbach,” partial and distorted as this is, even so strikes 
a different tone from the orthodox commentators, and Plekhanov in 
particular. It is particularly significant that Lenin ended the section on 
“philosophical materialism” with a reference to the notion of “revolu- 
tionary practical activity”?” that had been rigorously dismissed by the 
determinist evolutionism of orthodoxy.?8 
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Lenin thus became aware of the need to return to the Feuerbach- 
Hegel nexus in order to tackle the question of Marxism at its founda- 
tions, to radically disembarrass it of the vulgate orthodoxy, what Marx 
called *the standpoint of old materialism" (the tenth thesis on Feuer- 
bach). It should thus be no surprise that while this encyclopedia article 
was already in preparation for the publisher, and he had begun his read- 
ing of The Science of Logic, he inquired as to the possibility of changing 
parts of the article, especially that on dialectics. 


4. 


A further element arose, however, in the configuration of this moment 
of refoundation. In the theoretical radicalism that his solitude made 
possible, Lenin found himself inevitably faced with the need for a recon- 
struction in relation to the national revolutionary tradition, the famous 
“heritage” (a term customarily used by the opposition intelligentsia) of 
the founding figures of the Russian Enlightenment, and revolutionary 
democracy. It was a heritage that Lenin always proudly claimed, even 
as he was rejecting its confiscation by the populist current of his time, 
and asserting the legitimacy and necessity of a critical reconsideration 
of it. To put it another way, it was precisely the solitude of his reading 
in Berne that enabled Lenin to enter into a free dialogue, in a sense via 
the intermediary of Hegel, with these great ancestors, and especially the 
founding figure of Herzen. 

This reference from one founding action to another, reactivated by 
a relationship reconstructed in the present and fully assumed as such, 
should be understood in a double sense: Herzen was above all the link 
connecting the Russian revolutionary heritage with the great current of 
the European revolutions of 1848. Brought up on Hegelianism, more 
precisely the Young Hegelians?? (an “out of phase” phenomenon char- 
acteristic of a “late-comer” country: when Hegel reached Russia, it 
was both precociously and belatedly, already the Hegel of the Young 
Hegelian movement), and marked more particularly by a revolutionary 
reading under the impulse of Bakunin and Heine, whom he met in his 
Paris exile, Herzen was incontestably the first to raise the question of 
what was later to be known as “Russian non-contemporaneity.” 3° Re- 
formulating the “German” theme of a reversal of belatedness (extreme 
in the Russian case) as a possible “advance” (over other European 
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countries) —no longer in the euphoric context of the years before 1848, 
but in that of defeat and despair — he traced the outlines of a “Russian 
road" as a singular way of access to the universal. Russia, protected by 
the very fact of its belatedness from the combined effects of the crush- 
ing of the democratic revolution and capitalist development, with its 
communitarian social forms still alive in its rural immensity, could thus 
open the way to an emancipation still more advanced than that initiated 
by the French Revolution of 1789 and glimpsed concretely in 1793-94, 
of which the bloody defeat in 1848 had sounded the bell for the rest 
of the continent swept by the wave of reaction. In solitude and defeat, 
in the void created by the counter-revolution everywhere triumphant, 
Herzen discovered, in his own terms, a new way forward, a historical 
possibility that was previously unheard of: *my discoveries made me 
giddy, an abyss opened before my eyes, and I felt the ground give way 
under my feet.” 31 

This possibility of a radical historical opening went together in a 
sense, as we have seen, with the historical role of Herzen in the Rus- 
sian reception of Hegel before 1848.32 In the 1840s, against the previ- 
ous generation of the Moscow intelligentsia molded by Schelling, he 
defended Hegel’s Logic. Fed on Saint-Simonism even before setting 
himself to study philosophy and a reader of A. Cieszkowski, whose 
idea of a “philosophy of action” inspired him before he had started to 
read Hegel, he followed closely, along with other Russian intellectuals 
(in particular Belinski) the development of the Hegelian Left by way 
of the two leading reviews edited by Arnold Ruge (the Hallische Jabr- 
bücher, which became the Deutsche Jahrbücher after Ruge's expulsion 
from Saxony). Persuaded of the revolutionary role of philosophy and 
its capacity to intervene actively in political actuality, Herzen set his 
sights on the proletariat as the central actor in the coming revolution 
as early as 1842 (before turning away from it under the effect of the 
massacres of June 1848 and the generalized defeat). It was Herzen who 
particularly coined the expression “algebra of revolution” to denote 
the Hegelian dialectic, a formula that Plekhanov liked to repeat and 
which he undoubtedly transmitted to Lenin, though the former often 
transformed it into an “algebra of evolution.” 33 

A radical Young Hegelian therefore even before being a Hegelian, 
Herzen introduced into the bastion of European despotism the entire 
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Young Hegelian problematic, Feuerbach included. The consequences 
of this action were genuinely incalculable for generations of the Rus- 
sian radical intelligentsia. They explain why, in the climate of general- 
ized reaction that succeeded the defeats of the 1848 revolutions, and of 
which the repression of Hegel served as a rallying point on a European 
scale (starting with Germany, where he was treated as a *dead dog" as 
Marx famously wrote in the preface to Capital), the spirit of the ’48ers 
survived precisely on this European periphery, in the heart of tsarist 
Russia? 

After the debacle, Herzen turned more particularly to the study of 
the sciences?? and wrote his Letters on the Study of Nature, bathed in a 
climate of naturalist finalism, in which Hegelian Naturphilosophie vied 
for place with a pantheism of a Feuerbachian register and even overt 
shades of Schelling. The issue at stake, however, was clearly political: 
in fact, Herzen offered an account that based the possibility of human 
action and its transformative effects in a broad account of natural pro- 
cesses grasped in their inner finality and reflecting mediations. Here too 
his work played a founding role, and we can say that Russian material- 
ism, which located itself in the continuity of these Letters and accentu- 
ated their Feuerbachian aspect, also shared its constitutive ambiguity. 
Chernychevsky, whose considerable impact on Lenin is well known, 
was here an emblematic case, in the same way as Plekhanov, who de- 
voted a number of essays to him, including a work carefully annotated 
by Lenin in r910-11.*¢ The reference to Herzen thus leads in a number 
of ways to the Hegel-Feuerbach theoretical nexus, mediated by the ex- 
ceptional tradition of the Russian reception of the two thinkers. And it 
was indeed in these terms, those of the relationship of materialism to 
revolution, that Lenin, while still within the framework of orthodoxy, 
summed up Herzen's achievement in his r912 article “In Memory of 
Herzen.” We find here the Lenin of before the disaster, who though 
recalling Herzen’s “assimilation of Hegelian dialectic” as condensed in 
the formula “algebra of revolution,” immediately went on to praise the 
publisher of Kolokol, in the strictest Plekhanovite orthodoxy, of “going 
beyond Hegel, following Feuerbach toward materialism.”3” This oc- 
curred despite the fact that, shortly before writing this text, the mar- 
ginal notes that Lenin made on Plekhanov’s work on Chernychevsky 
show how he was aware of the basically contemplative character of this 
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materialism, even going so far as to detect traces of this in Plekhanov 
himself.38 The fact remains that throughout the discussion of the road 
to revolution in Russia, Hegel and his intellectual successors were im- 
plicitly present right from the start. 

Lenin's path to Hegel thus leads us back to three other paths, each 
with their distinct modalities, but also with an inner necessity. Indepen- 
dently of one another, but broadly stemming from the same theoreti- 
cal trunk, Herzen and Marx had to resolve the same political enigma, 
which was nothing other than that of the non-contemporaneity of their 
respective social formations, the reversal of their tardiness into advance, 
the initiative that would transform the very terms of this “too early” 
and *too late" to posit the specific actuality of the revolutionary pro- 
cess in a determinate conjuncture. But this, as Lenin would discover in 
his turn, was nothing more than the dialectic. 


Textures 


We have thus now arrived at the actual text of Lenin's notebooks on 
Hegel's Logic. Before tackling what Lenin found in this reading of 
Hegel, it is necessary to dwell for a moment on what the majority of 
commentators mention only in passing, when they do not reduce it 
to a mere limitation of the text or a shortfall from the philological 
norms that a philosophical commentary should fulfill. We should there- 
fore start by saying that Lenin's notebooks on Hegel’s The Science of 
Logic do not really exist! They share this status with a number of other 
mythic texts in the Marxist tradition, and beyond,?? that is, of being 
manuscripts written for private use, or at least not intended for pub- 
lication in the state in which we know them. In these eminent cases, 
the very form of their publication always constitutes a theoretical issue 
in itself, and even a directly political one, particularly for texts in the 
Marxist tradition, and these notebooks on Hegel in particular. Should 
they be included — and thus diluted, as some would say— in a mass of 
other notes and materials from very diverse periods, as the early Soviet 
editions had it? Should they be separated out to give them their due 
prominence, as in the pioneering effort of Lefebvre and Guterman?^? 
Or should one adopt an intermediate solution as the Soviet editions did 
from a certain date (1955), and in their wake, those of the international 
Communist movement? 
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There is still more involved in these questions of form: the notebooks 
on Hegel's Logic are a very strange text, unique even in the Marxist 
tradition. As a set of notes and a collection of extracts from Hegel's 
works, they appear as an incredible collage, a text that is constitution- 
ally fragmented and heterogeneous, being made up of several levels that 
are constantly intertwined and function as a number of relatively au- 
tonomous texts, subtexts, and intertexts. Each of them permanently 
refers to the others, and in particular to an absent (sub)text, that is, 
everything that is not recopied from The Science of Logic. The radically 
broken up and incomplete (or rather incompletable) aspect of the text, 
its montage effect, in the sense of synthetic cubism or the cinema of 
Vertov, is still further accentuated by the linguistic babble that is its dis- 
tinctive mark: extracts from Hegel, generally in German but sometimes 
translated into Russian, mingle with annotations referring to these ex- 
tracts, which are generally in Russian but also —and some of the most 
striking —in French or German, as well as sometimes even odd phrases 
in English. Without even speaking of their form as such, Lenin's mar- 
ginal annotations resort to all kinds of schemas, abbreviations, tables, 
and diagrams, readily mixing the quasi-scholarly summary with a 
highly elaborate commentary, and the whole with a consummate use of 
aphorism. We find here a Lenin who does not hesitate to resort to irony 
or even insult. 

The hypothesis that I will risk advancing here is that this very im- 
probable construction of the Hegel notebooks, their material texture 
as an object, is necessarily related to the status explicitly claimed by 
their author, that of an attempted materialist reading of a canonical text 
of classical German philosophy. To put it another way, it is their very 
form, or rather their total absence of pre-established form, their com- 
pletely experimental dimension, through which the Hegel notebooks 
are the expression of this paradox that is the emergence of something 
like *materialism" in philosophy (but, it must undoubtedly be said, in 
its lacunae, its internal gaps). 

Before returning to this question of materialism, we have to sketch 
an initial presentation of the lines of force around which this extremely 
disparate material is organized. What was it that interested Lenin in 
The Science of Logic, what were the points at which his radical and soli- 
tary act of theoretical recommencement was to cross paths with, and 
even bump into, the text of Hegel? It seems possible to distinguish at 
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least three, all placed under the sign of the dialectic as logic of contra- 
diction, which enabled them to communicate with the notes devoted to 
the other philosophical literature that Lenin devoured around the same 
period.*! They signal lines of rupture with both orthodoxy and with his 
own former philosophical consciousness. 


I 


The dialectic not as a *method" external to its object, or dissociable 
from Hegel’s “system” (in the formulations of the late Engels),? but 
as the very positing of the immanence and self-movement of things 
grasped by thought, a thought traversed by the same movement and re- 
turning on itself. Since each thing is at once itself and its other, its unity 
breaks up, it divides by reflecting itself into itself and becomes other by 
tearing itself away from this moment of difference itself, canceling it in 
a certain fashion by the assertion of its *absolute" identity in the very 
movement of its self-mediation. 


2 


This self-movement must itself be understood not in the trivial sense 
of a “flux,” the course of things, and all sorts of hydraulic metaphors 
dear to orthodoxy, but rather as a unity of opposites, contradictions 
internal to things themselves, and the unfurling of this contradiction in 
the strictest immanence. Thus the positing of extremes and the ascent 
to extremes, the transition from one extreme to the other in the very 
movement that opposes them, the sudden reversal of situations. The 
assertion of the creative power of division, the work of the negative, 
eliminates any evolutionist vision of *transition," and in particular of 
“leaps” as an acceleration of “evolution” or of “opposites” as mere 
complementary terms within a totality. 


3 


Self-movement is transformative activity and the grasping of this activity 
in its processual character, as revolutionary practice. This third point 
is the most delicate. It directly touches the questions of the materialist 
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reading to which Lenin submitted Hegel's text. To put the matter very 
schematically, Lenin sought to draw support from the “active/subjec- 
tive side" of the Hegelian concept, which he directly tied to the appre- 
ciation made of the “active/subjective side" of idealism in general in the 
“Theses on Feuerbach.” ^ But he categorically rejected, in the name of 
materialism, the abolition of objectivity in the self-movement of cate- 
gories, the omnipotence of a thought capable, in its internal unfurling, 
of setting itself up as a superior instance able to digest reality itself. 
In order to avoid any ontological temptation in the mode of exposi- 
tion of the categories, Lenin reintroduced into this new attempt a piece 
of his former mechanism of philosophical intervention, the theory of 
“reflection” from Materialism and Empirio- Criticism. This was indeed 
even a central piece, equipped with all the guarantees of Engelsian and 
Plekhanovite orthodoxy that furnished the target of the Philosophical 
Notebooks. This non-contemporaneity of problematics at the very heart 
of Lenin's reading of the Logic has historically been the focus of all the 
difficulties in interpreting Lenin's effort, alternatively rejected due to an 
implied distrust of Hegelian categories, or on the contrary praised as a 
fundamental continuity with the *materialism" of 1908. 

It is at this point that we have to introduce the hypothesis that will 
order the indications that follow. Undeniably, the notebooks that Lenin 
kept during his reading of the Logic were his logbook of an experience 
that was at the same time a discovery of and a resistance to Hegel. There 
is nothing illogical in this sense, in seeing the presence of the category 
of “reflection” — posited at the start as a touchstone of the “materialist 
reading” that Lenin proposed to conduct—as an element of “primary 
materialism,” a residue of Plekhanovite orthodoxy that Lenin actually 
bent himself to transcend, in sum the very index of the limit of Lenin’s 
reading of Hegel, or in other words, of his break with the orthodoxy of 
the Second International. 


The terms of the question have been clearly formulated by Slavoj 
Zizek: 


The problem with Lenin’s “theory of reflection” lies in its implicit ideal- 
ism: its compulsive insistence on the independent existence of material 
reality outside consciousness is to be read as a symptomatic displace- 
ment, destined to conceal the fact that consciousness itself is implicitly 
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posed as external to the reality it “reflects.” . . . Only a consciousness 
observing the reality from the outside world would see the whole of 
reality “the way it really is" . . . , just as a mirror can reflect an object 
perfectly only if it is external to it. . . . The point is not that there is an 
independent reality out there, outside myself; the point is that I myself 
am “out here,” part of that reality. 


To put this in the language of Hegel’s Logic, what Lenin did not see, 
in this argument, is that this initial externality of being and conscious- 
ness is transcended and thus abolished by the subjective activity that 
the concept precisely denotes. And the “reflection” or rather Reflexion 
(the German term has rather the sense of “consideration”) can then 
be understood not as a copy of external reality but as the moment of 
mediation, of the negative: the movement that, in the multiplicity of 
its moments, exhibits the reciprocal presupposition of externality and 
internality, and the immanence of the former within the latter, now 
genuinely posited as interior, an essential internal mediation: not some- 
thing other than being, but being itself revealed, at rock bottom, in the 
reflecting movement of its own depth. 

We know, however, that what interested Lenin above all in The Sci- 
ence of Logic was precisely the economy of the “subjective logic” (the 
“doctrine of the notion”) as a way of grasping the rationality of practice, 
labor, and the activity of knowledge as modalities of the transformation 
of the real. The decisive point on which we have to insist is that it was 
by the very act of resisting Hegel that Lenin transformed his own cate- 
gories and thus transformed himself. This is precisely how the genuine 
function of the extraordinary “collage” of the Hegel notebooks should 
be grasped: as a thought experiment that introduces “vulgar material- 
ism,” in the manner of a scandalous parataxis, into the very heart of the 
“Summa Theologica” of idealism, rather in the way that Adorno, espe- 
cially in his aesthetic writings, asserted —by very direct references to 
class and “orthodox” reminders of the primacy of the object —the omni- 
presence of the social totality (repressive and even nightmare-like) in 
the very texture of the elements that seek to break it. If this is the case, 
then the persistence of elements of “vulgar materialism” in the Hegel 
notebooks must itself be understood as the trace of the unprecedented 
violence that the eruption of imperialist war had brought into the very 
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midst of the most “abstract” mechanism of the modern philosophical 
enterprise, the pure science of thought, or science of pure thought, that 
Hegel sought to achieve in his Logic. 

The notion of *reflection," therefore, we must stress from the start, 
was not abandoned, but as we shall see, was itself *dialecticized" in a 
mechanism with a double action: to let the true content of Hegel's logic 
emerge in order to reconstruct the Hegel-Marx relationship, which 
had been massively repressed by orthodoxy, and to restore at the same 
stroke the properly revolutionary impulse of Marxism itself, its dialec- 
tical heart. In this process, “reflection” becomes something quite dif- 
ferent from the initial assertion (in the opening pages of Lenin's note- 
book on the Logic) of the externality of matter to consciousness, or the 
irreducibility of nature to spirit. To anticipate a little here, the result 
that Lenin arrived at is that the genuine *materialist reversal" of Hegel 
did not lie, as the late Engels thought, and Plekhanov and other temple 
guardians of the Second International repeated ad nauseam, in assert- 
ing the primacy of being over thought, but rather in understanding the 
subjective activity displayed in the “logic of the notion" as the “reflec- 
tion," idealist and thus inverted, of revolutionary practice, which trans- 
forms reality by revealing in it the result of the subject's intervention. 
And it is here that Hegel was infinitely closer to materialism than the 
orthodox “materialists” (or the pre-Marxist earlier versions of materi- 
alism), since he was closer to the new materialism, that of Marx, which 
asserted the primacy not of “matter” but of the activity of material 
transformation as revolutionary practice. The promise of a *materialist 
reading of Hegel" was thus kept, but in a manner far removed from 
that which its author initially envisaged. 


Bearings 


In his notes on the first book of the Logic, the doctrine of Being, Lenin 
set down his reading protocol in a box that starts with the exclama- 
tion *Nonsense about the Absolute," and continues as follows: *I am 
in general trying to read Hegel materialistically: Hegel is materialism 
which has been stood on its head (according to Engels) — that is to say, 
I cast aside for the most part God, the Absolute, the pure Idea, etc." 46 
At the end of his reading of this work, after having devoted dozens 
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of pages of notes to precisely what he was going to *cast aside" (that 
is, Book Three on subjective logic and its third section on *the Idea," 
the bulk of these notes being on the third and last chapter of this, the 
“Absolute Idea,” though this occupies less than a third of this section), 
Lenin wrote these famous concluding remarks: *It is noteworthy that 
the whole chapter on the ‘Absolute Ideas’ scarcely says a word about 
God . . . and apart from that—this NB—it contains almost nothing 
that is specifically idealism, but has for its main subject the dialectical 
method. The sum-total, the last word and essence of Hegel's logic is the 
dialectical method —this is extremely noteworthy. And one thing more: 
in this most idealistic of Hegel’s works there is the least idealism and 
the most materialism. ‘Contradictory,’ but a fact!" ^" It is this genuine 
reversal of perspective that gives the measure of the distance he had 
traveled.4® The transformation of the category of “reflection” thus ef- 
fected will serve us as an indicator signaling the results reached at each 
of the steps crossed. 

Soon after announcing the protocol of a “materialist reading of 
Hegel" as already mentioned, Lenin gives an initial definition of re- 
flection: coextensive with the *dialectic" itself, it exists inasmuch as it 
"reflects the material process in all its aspects and in its unity," thus be- 
coming a “correct reflection of the eternal development of the world." 4? 
There is thus on the one hand the material world and its “eternal de- 
velopment," and on the other hand the *reflection" of this world and 
its development in the *multiform and universal flexibility" of specifi- 
cally dialectical categories—a flexibility “that extends to the unity of 
opposites,” Lenin adds. In concluding his notes on the first part of the 
doctrine of Essence, Lenin—shaken by the development devoted to the 
category of “Reflexion” —tries for a last time to find in this modality of 
recourse to “reflection” the confirmation of a “materialist reversal of 
Hegel.” 30 This confirmation is closely bound up with the conception 
of the dialectic as a “picture of the world.” And it is the metaphor of 
Heraclitean inspiration of the river and its drops, and of concepts as 
so many “registrations” of “individual aspects of the movement” and 
their components, that serves him as illustration.?! This metaphor finds 
its place in the context of the *eternal development of the world," to 
resume the formulation already cited, that is, of a flux or fundamental 
movement external to the observer, who only contemplates it from the 
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bank. It is a movement of this kind that is involved in the initial defini- 
tion of *reflection," that of the world assimilated to a *great whole," 
from which history and human practice appear strangely absent. 

Up to this point, we are still in strict continuity with the late Engels, 
especially his text on Ludwig Feuerbach, which was canonized by 
the orthodoxy of the Second International: making a distinction be- 
tween Hegel’s “system,” which is idealist and conservative, and his 
“method” —that is, the dialectic—which is critical and revolutionary, 
and like science made up of “general and universal laws of motion” and 
development, of both nature and human action. These laws in turn are 
simply the reflection of the real movement, objective in the mind of the 
thinker, and not the other way round as Hegel believed, the Absolute 
Idea for him alienating itself and debasing itself into nature. “Put back 
on its feet” in this way, the dialectic of concepts is the conscious reflec- 
tion of the dialectical movement of the real and objective world.*? 

For Lenin, however, things soon start to get more complicated, very 
seriously so, when the doctrine of Essence is reached. True, his fairly 
brief notes on the doctrine of Being ended with the well-known excla- 
mations on the “leaps”? and their necessity, thus a certain distancing 
from the gradualism that orthodoxy inescapably associated with its 
conception of the great organically linked totality of the universe in per- 
petual motion. His remarks on Hegel’s prefaces to the work had equally 
led him to sense the difficulty of dissociating “system” and “method,” 
inasmuch as logic, according to Hegel, required forms that are “ gehalt- 
volle Formen, forms of living, real content, inseparably connected with 
the content.” 34 But it is only with his reading of the doctrine of Essence 
that Lenin started to take the measure of the unsatisfactory character, 
indeed naive and cobbled together, of his “materialist” dualisms, and 
to penetrate into the level of immanence that unfurls in the categories 
of Hegelian logic. 

As a "reflection into itself," essence is identified with the reflecting 
movement internal to being itself. Outward appearance is only the re- 
flection of the essence in itself, not something other than being, but 
being posited in externality and as externality in order to recognize 
that this movement of positing of itself proceeds from itself, from its 
own internality. This *return on itself" does not mean that externality 
is mere projection or reduplication of internality, it is rather already 
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there, presupposed and inscribed in the internality itself, and enabling 
the totality to engage the movement of its own determination. Return- 
ing to the metaphor of the river, Lenin understands that if it is possible 
to distinguish between the “foam” and the “deep currents,” then “even 
the foam is an expression of essence!”5> To put it another way, the 
essence’s appearance, the “reflection,” is not so much an illusion to be 
reduced (by bringing it back to the true material being of which it is 
only the imitation) as the projected image of an external movement. It 
is the initial moment of a process of self-determination leading to the 
unfurling of the real as effectivity (Wirklichkeit). Hence the problems 
of terminology that Lenin considers for the proper translation of the 
term “Reflexion.” 5 Hence too his enthusiasm, just after reading the 
pages devoted to the three forms of reflecting movement (forms that 
he elsewhere found “expounded very obscurely” 57), when he discovers 
the true level of immanence that the Hegelian “movement” reveals. 
Not the flux, the flow of the universe observed from a position out- 
side, but rather self-movement (Selbstbewegung): “Movement and ‘self- 
movement’ (this NB! Arbitrary [independent], spontaneous, internally 
necessary movement) . . . who would believe that this is the core of *He- 
gelianism,’ of abstract and abstrusen . . . Hegelianism? This core had 
to be discovered, understood, binüberretten, laid bare, refined, which is 
precisely what Marx and Engels did." 5$ 

If this is the case, then the concept of *law" must be stripped of 
its “simplification” and "fetishization":^? this is the object of Lenin’s 
remarks on the following section of the doctrine of Essence, which is 
devoted to the “phenomenon.” Lenin understands completely the anti- 
relativist and anti-subjectivist sense of Hegel’s analysis of Erscheinung, 
the phenomenon as reprise of being in its essential consistency, unity 
of appearance and essence (where neo-Kantian subjectivism stubbornly 
dissociated these). As the initial expression of essence as ground, the 
concept of law is in effect located at the level of the phenomenon. For 
Hegel, law is “the Reflection of Appearance into identity with itself,” 
immediately present in the appearance as its “quiescent reflection.” 
Lenin approves: “This is a remarkably materialistic and remarkably 
appropriate (with the word ruhige) determination. Law takes the qui- 
escent —and therefore law, every law, is narrow, incomplete, approxi- 
mate.” 60 
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To be sure, we can see this as simply a reprise of the theory of “reflec- 
tion,” approximate but ever more “faithful” copy, “close” to “objec- 
tive” and “material” reality.5! But this perception of the fundamentally 
limited character of external laws represents a considerable shift in re- 
lation to the cardinal thesis of orthodoxy, which Lenin had so insisted 
on in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, positing “the necessity of na- 
ture” as “primary” and “human will and mind” as “secondary”: “The 
latter must necessarily and inevitably adapt themselves to the former.” 
It was from this ontology that Lenin deduced the necessity for “so- 
cial consciousness and class consciousness in all capitalist countries” 
to “adapt” to the “objective logic of economic evolution,” a logic re- 
flected in the “laws of historical development.” © In his reprise of the 
Hegelian conception of laws in the Hegel notebooks, however, there is 
already an initial grasp of the pre-inscription of subjectivity, the activity 
of knowledge, at the very heart of objectivity, in the internal movement 
of the essence: 


Law is relation. This NB for the Machists and other agnostics, and for 
the Kantians, etc. Relation of essences or between essences. 

The beginning of everything can be regarded as inner— passive— 
and at the same time as outer. But what is interesting here is not that, 
but something else: Hegel's criterion of dialectics that has accidentally 
slipped in: *in all natural, scientific and intellectual development" here 
we have a grain of profound truth in the mystical integument of Hegeli- 


anism!64 


It is only subsequent to this, in the notes devoted to “subjective logic,” 
that Lenin realizes how this criterion did not escape Hegel *by over- 
sight,” but represents this “active side” of “sensuous human activity,” 
“developed in a one-sided manner by idealism” (rather than material- 
ism), which Marx refers to in the first of the “Theses on Feuerbach.” 
He then reformulates the process of knowledge not as a rapprochement 
to the concrete, but on the contrary, as a process of growing abstrac- 
tion (including among its results the natural laws as “scientific abstrac- 
tion”), a process that opens out to practice, and, grasped as a whole, 
to the knowledge of truth.$5 He has no hesitation now in identifying 
“the true sense, the significance and the role of logic for Hegel” with 
the revelation of the power of thought as abstraction, in the distance 
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therefore that separates it from the object. It is a distance that properly 
speaking is not a distance from anything, devoid of any proper thick- 
ness; this is what “reflection” now denotes, assimilated to the work 
of thought (the *formation of abstraction concepts and the operations 
made with them") as a process revealing the objectivity of subjective 
knowledge as an integral part of the self-exfoliation of the world.96 


Aphorisms 


It is this proposition that led Lenin to formulate three of the most fa- 
mous “aphorisms” (the term he himself uses) that figure in the Hegel 
notebooks: the first of these assimilates Plekhanov— and through him, 
implicitly, the metaphysics of the Second International as a whole—to 
“vulgar materialism,” as his critique of Kant and “agnosticism” re- 
mains an extrinsic critique, below the work of (self-)rectification of 
categories reached by Hegel in his own critique of Kant. The second 
aphorism, this time explicitly, focuses on the *Marxists . . . at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century" for having criticized the *Kantians 
and Humists more in the manner of Feuerbach (and Büchner) than of 
Hegel.” 67 It is undoubtedly here that we should see Lenin as crossing 
a definite threshold on his route. Plekhanov, the unchallenged philo- 
sophical authority of Russian Social Democracy in all its tendencies 
and the inventor of *dialectical materialism," the official metaphysics 
of the Second International, was irrevocably deposed. And the root of 
his *vulgar materialism" is indicated: it lies in his incomprehension of 
the dialectic, which brings him back below the level reached by Hegel 
in his immanent critique of Kant, this having become the new reference 
model of intervention in philosophy.5$ 

By replacing Hegel with Feuerbach (an action that Lenin fully ap- 
proved of before 1914),9? Plekhanov had in fact regressed to the level of 
“vulgar materialism.” His “monism,” which he had presented as the 
foundation of a finished materialist philosophy, was thus located below 
Marx's materialism. 

Lenin made this realization the pivot of a real settling of accounts 
with his own “former philosophical consciousness," generalizing its 
scope to the whole set of Second International Marxists. He included 
himself in that generalization, since he refers explicitly on two occasions 
to the philosophical battle of the previous decade (against *contempo- 
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rary Kantianism and Machism,” the critique conducted by “Marxists” 
“at the start of the twentieth century . . . of Kantians and Humeans”), a 
battle in which, with Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, he was one of 
the main protagonists. In an important manuscript written soon after 
these reading notes on The Science of Logic, Lenin even went so far as 
to distance himself from the late Engels, whom he reproaches, just like 
Plekhanov, of flattening the dialectic to a “sum-total of examples,” in 
the interest of “popularization.” 79 

Lenin’s third “aphorism” enabled him to explore a previously un- 
known track, completely inconceivable in the intellectual horizon of 
“orthodoxy,” that of a study of Hegel’s Logic as an indispensable key 
to the understanding of Capital (and “in particular its first chapter”), 
which led him to the famous conclusion that “Consequently, half a 
century later none of the Marxists understood Marx!”7! The question 
of the Hegel-Marx relationship thus leaves the terrain of formalism and 
generalities on the *dialectical method" and *gnoseology" to relocate 
at the heart of fundamental discoveries stored in the theory of the capi- 
talist mode of production. Lenin, as has already been emphasized else- 
where, was not only the first Marxist of the twentieth century to open 
this workshop on reading Capital, and more particularly on its mode of 
exposition, in the light of the Hegelian Logic. He himself offers some 
indications in this sense, scattered throughout the Hegel notebooks and 
subsequently resumed in a more compact fashion in a text of 1915 de- 
voted to the *plan of the dialectic (logic) of Hegel." He identifies here 
the object of the famous first chapter of Capital, the commodity, with 
the moment of Being, and the value/price couple as that of Essence and 
Appearance. These intuitions, fragmentary and barely sketched out 
(though they have been abundantly discussed in the Marxist tradition) 
are certainly debatable, yet they should not lead us to forget the essen- 
tial point: that through these collages of quotations and notes taken in a 
Berne library, something began that would mark the twentieth century 
as a whole. 


Praxis 


Let us return to the shift in the category of *reflection." Lenin was now 
in a position to define it as a processus, grasped in the immanence of the 
real in movement: “Knowledge is the reflection of nature by man. But 
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this is not a simple, not an immediate, not a complete reflection, but the 
process of a series of abstractions, the formation and development of 
concepts, laws, etc., and these concepts, laws, etc. (thought, science - 
“the logical Idea") embrace conditionally, approximately, the universal 
law-governed character of eternally moving and developing nature.” 7* 
The idea of knowledge as an active process, historically unfurling, starts 
to emerge, but it is only when he moves on to Hegel's analysis of labor 
in the following section (*objectivity"), as activity oriented toward a 
goal, with finality (zweckmdssig), that Lenin manages to re-elaborate 
a more satisfactory notion of practice, enabling him to return to the 
reflection-processus. In his analysis of the labor process as a syllogism 
Hegel had stressed the importance of mediation, the instrument or tool 
as a means of transcending the external and limited character of the 
subjective purpose by the manifestation of its rational content. In this 
aspect of the analysis, which in a certain manner is immediately and 
familiarly *materialist" (*the plough is more honourable than are those 
immediate enjoyments which are procured by it, and serve as Ends," 
writes Hegel75), Lenin sees the “germs of historical materialism” and 
goes so far as to posit “historical materialism as one of the applications 
and developments of the ideas of genius —seeds existing in embryo in 
Hegel."76 

This aspect of things is well known, but the essential point is in a 
certain sense absent here. The conclusion that Lenin goes on to draw 
from this analysis of rational or teleological activity (oriented to a pur- 
pose) is double. At first, he grasps the significance of Hegel's analysis of 
human activity as mediation toward the “truth,” the absolute identity 
of concept and object, an objective truth that includes and recognizes 
in itself the work of subjectivity. It is in this way, therefore (and not 
simply by the rehabilitation of the tool, which is after all only an initial 
form of mediatization of the rationality of the subjective purpose) that 
Hegel is seen as being *very close to" historical materialism, defined in 
terms of the second thesis on Feuerbach as the primacy of practice: “the 
view that man by his practice proves the objective correctness of his 
ideas, concepts, knowledge, science";7/ the “correctness” is immanent 
in these practices, which produce their own criteria of validity. 

By the same token, the “materialist inversion” of Hegel acquires a 
different meaning: it is no longer the relationship between nature and 
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spirit, thought and Being, or matter and the Idea that is at issue here, 
but the relation, the *identity," between logic and practical activity. 
It is here that the *very deep, purely materialist content" of Hegel's 
propositions has to be sought. The *materialist reversal" consists then 
in asserting the primacy of practice, which produces the very axioms of 
logic itself (by the repetition, *a thousand million times," of different 
logical figures in human activity). Lenin formulates this idea in a more 
precise fashion in his copious notes on the final section of the Logic 
(the Idea): “For Hegel action, practice, is a logical ‘syllogism, a figure 
of logic. And that is true! Not, of course, in the sense that the figure of 
logic has its other being in the practice of man (= absolute idealism), 
but vice versa: man’s practice, repeating itself a thousand million times, 
becomes consolidated in man's consciousness by figures of logic.” 78 He 
thus rejects any ontological pretension of the Logic, not in an external, 
“vulgar” sense, but starting from its identity with practice and turning 
it back on itself, grasping it on the basis of the process character of 
praxis, of which it represents a moment of externalization. 

The conditions are then fulfilled for a final return to the notion of 
“reflection”: the processus of knowledge that it denotes can now be 
understood as an activity of material transformation of the world, in 
which logical categories “fix” the conceptual matrix: “the human 
notion ‘definitively’ catches this objective truth of cognition, seizes and 
masters it, only when the notion becomes ‘being-for-itself’ in the sense 
of practice. That is, the practice of man and of mankind is the test, 
the criterion of the objectivity of cognition." *Is that Hegel's idea?," 
Lenin immediately wonders, sensing the importance of the question, 
before ending this note with the significant words “it is necessary to 
return to this."7? His response comes a few lines further on, in the 
commentary devoted to the transition from chapter 2 (*The Idea of 
Cognition") to the following chapter (“The Absolute Idea"). These for- 
mulations unquestionably represent the ultimate expression of Lenin’s 
break with orthodoxy: “undoubtedly, in Hegel practice serves as a link 
in the analysis of the process of cognition, and indeed as the transition 
to objective (‘absolute,’ according to Hegel) truth. Marx, consequently, 
clearly sides with Hegel in introducing the criterion of practice into 
the theory of knowledge: see the Theses on Feuerbach.” And, giving 
the coup de grâce to the “vulgar” conception of reflection as gradual 
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adaptation of consciousness to an impassive objective reality, he im- 
mediately adds in the margin: “Man’s consciousness not only reflects 
the objective world, but creates it.” 80 

Not only, but also: in fact, if knowledge is indeed practical, Lenin 
does not forget the reminder in the *Theses on Feuerbach" of its char- 
acter as material transformation: if, *in contradistinction to material- 


z »&« 


ism" “the active side was developed abstractly by idealism,” 


^ 


idealism 
“of course does not know real (wirklich), sensuous (sinnlich) activity 
as such.”8! The reprise of the category of “reflection” in the Hegel 
notebooks functions here as a reminder of *sensuousness," a typically 
Feuerbachian category that Marx recycled in his theses, transforming it 
here into a sensuousness that breaks with contemplation (still a charac- 
teristic of Feuerbach, as of all previous materialism). The material char- 
acter of “effective” (wirklich) transformative activity is thus denoted, at 
grips with an external world that resists it. “Translating” a Hegelian 
phrase in materialist fashion, Lenin writes in this sense that “the ac- 
tivity of the end is not directed against itself . . . but aims, by destroying 
definite (sides, features, phenomena) of the external world, at giving 
itself reality in the form of external actuality. . . .” 8% Although this formu- 
lation was certainly cobbled together and revised some pages later (see 
the passage below, where Lenin recognizes that human activity actually 
removes the "features of externality" from the world), it investigates 
the services expected of this exercise. 

Knowledge is therefore a moment (and just one moment) of practice: 
it is the transformation of the world according to the modalities spe- 
cific to this. The metaphor of reflection as an “objective picture of the 
world” returns, but is reversed here in the dimension of practice: “The 
activity of man, who has constructed an objective picture of the world 
for himself, changes external actuality, abolishes its determinateness 
(= alters some sides or other, qualities, of it), and thus removes from it 
the features of Semblance, externality and nullity, and makes it as being 
in and for itself (= objectively true)."*? There is no longer a “picture” 
in any real sense; it dissolves as it were under our eyes and is abolished 
in the material activity of its fabrication. Or rather, as the pictorial 
revolution of Manet had already announced in a practical way,** it is 
the picture itself that becomes the means of knowledge and intervention 
for the appearances and significations of the world, and in this sense, a 
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process of transformation, of testing, of this same world by the specific 
materiality of the techniques applied by the painter. 


The Real Materialist Reversal 


Lenin was now ready to tackle Hegel's final chapter on the “Absolute 
Idea,” for this, as he noted immediately, is nothing more than “the 
unity of the theoretical idea (of knowledge) and of practice —this NB— 
and this unity precisely in the theory of knowledge." 95 The unity of theory 
and practice in theory itself, that was the standpoint of the *absolute 
method.” “What remains to be considered is no longer Inhalt, but . . . 
‘the universal element of its form — that is, the method." "*6 Universality 
has thus to be sought on the side of form and not content. What Lenin 
glimpsed here, despite the limits of his understanding of certain essen- 
tial points of Hegel (above all the quadruple character of the dialecti- 
cal process, that is, the fact that negation has to be counted “twice,” 
related to itself as *absolute" negation, pure difference that disappears 
in the result??), was the self-referential character of the Absolute, the 
fact that, as against what Engels wrote in “Ludwig Feuerbach,"88 the 
Absolute Idea is not *a dogmatic content" (identifiable with *Hegel's 
system" as the ultimate end of knowledge), persisting impassively, but 
rather the process itself taken to its point of self-reference, at which it 
is now itself one of its own moments. This is the dazzling moment of 
the reversal of perspective, at which we understand that “within” the 
theory itself, there is always already the unity of theory and practice (a 
thesis that Gramsci was to develop in an extraordinary manner), that 
the question of the unity of *form" and *content" is itself a question of 
form, of *absolute" form outside of which no content subsists. 

To grasp the dialectic as *absolute method" is thus not to render a 
sum of categories "flexible" or fluid, in a constant attempt to embrace a 
process that overflows them: it is to *localize the motive forces of their 
movement in the immanence of their own contradiction." ? This is why, 
at the end of the day, the chapter on the *Absolute Idea," in Lenin's 
final remark, “scarcely says a word about God . . . [and] contains al- 
most nothing that is specifically idealism." There is in fact no need for 
an “Absolute Idea” in the sense of ultimate Truth or Meaning beyond 
the world, for this world is already in itself, reduced to the movement 
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of its self-mediation, the truth that is sought beyond it. This chapter 
thus retrospectively supplies the meaning of The Science of Logic as a 
whole: *in this most idealistic of Hegel's works there is the least ideal- 
ism and the most materialism,” °° The paradox of the “transition from 
idealism to materialism" does not consist in *removing" the idealism, 
but, on the contrary, of *adding more." If *Marx agrees with Hegel," 
in Lenin's formulation, it is in absolutizing the absolute idealism itself. 

To put it another way, the materialist reversal is to be understood as 
an event of which idealism proves to be the bearer. It is not a transition 
(gradual or sudden) to an opposite camp, defined in exteriority, like 
the movement from one army to another, but the result of an internal 
transformation triggered by the eruption of the antagonism actually 
within the philosophical *battleground," and in the very materiality 
of the written form: as the insurrection of the Silesian weavers was the 
trigger for Marx's Paris manuscripts, so was the First World War for 
Lenin's Philosophical Notebooks, and the rise of fascism for Gramsci's 
Quaderni. It is not by chance that in each of these cases we find our- 


[13 


selves faced with texts that deny the very notion of a “work” — frag- 
mentary and incomplete in the extreme, the extremity of the situations 
of which they bear, or indeed are, the mark, and in which their vocation 
is to disappear in the effects that they contribute to producing. 

As absolute method, the dialectic is thus nothing but the sum of its 
results. It is good dialectical logic that Lenin did not write another 
book, or even a philosophical text, in any way comparable to Materi- 
alism and Empirio- Criticism. This is tantamount to saying that the new 
position that Lenin attained with his reading of Hegel is to be sought 
nowhere else than in his political and theoretical intervention in the 
years that followed the First World War. Without repeating the demon- 
strations that others have already given,’ I shall confine myself to what 
seems to me the irreducible core. This lies in the two theses that seal the 
sequence of the years 1914-17. 

The first is the thesis of the transformation of the imperialist war into 
a civil war, in its double dimension of struggle for national liberation 
in the colonies and by the oppressed peoples, and anti-capitalist revo- 
lution within the metropolises. A real dialectical reversal, this thesis 
assumes the understanding of the war as an antagonistic processus and 
not a classic inter-state conflict, in which the question is to “turn” the 
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eruption of the masses in the *total war" into an armed insurrection, to 
reverse in other words the power of the masses channeled into the in- 
dustry of massacre by turning it against the enemy within, the colonial 
power or dominant bourgeoisie. 

The second is the thesis of the transformation of the *bourgeois- 
democratic" revolution into a proletarian revolution, as formulated in 
the “Letters from Afar” and the “April Theses,” which lead on to the 
initiative of October 1917. Here again, the question is to place oneself in 
the immanence of the contradictions of the revolutionary process, in a 
determinate situation, thus diametrically opposed both to the “stages” 
vision of Social Democratic orthodoxy (which Lenin shared at the start 
of the war) and to abstract (or abstractly correct) views as to the in- 
ability of the Russian bourgeoisie to resolve the tasks of a democratic 
revolution. The reversal of the democratic revolution into a proletarian 
revolution was in no way an organic development or a linear radical- 
ization, a passage from the horizon of the *minimum program" to that 
of the *maximum program," but a vital decision in the face of *immi- 
nent catastrophe." It was in this turning the immediate demands of the 
masses, democratic and not directly socialist (peace, land, workers' and 
people's control), against the *bourgeois democratic" framework that 
concretely resolved the situation of dual power: by a mass initiative 
under proletarian leadership aiming at the conquest of political power, 
that is, breaking the existing state apparatus and replacing it with a 
contradictory state, the bearer of a tendency to its own demise. As Sla- 
voj Zizek has forcefully emphasized, the transition from the moment of 
“February” to that of “October” was in no way a transition from one 
"stage" to another, a symptom of *maximalism" or a voluntarist leap 
above the *immaturity" of conditions, but rather a radical questioning 
of the very notion of “stage,” a reversal of the fundamental coordinates 
that define the very criteria of the “maturity” of a situation.?? 

In the event that bears the name of Lenin, the Philosophical Notebooks 
themselves, private manuscripts published five years after his death, are 
this “vanishing mediator” *? that passes away into the trajectory that 
led Lenin, in Michael Lowy’s judicious formulation, “from Hegel’s 
Logic to the Finland Station,” from the disaster of the summer of 1914 
to its reversal in the “great initiative” of October, the threshold of the 
first victorious revolution of the new century. 
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Cf. Alain Badiou, D'un désastre obscur (La Tour d'Aigues: Éditions de l'Aube, 
1991). 

A fundamental dimension of the conflict, never to be forgotten in relation to Lenin 
and October, involves the *imperial" reality of the forces involved and the mobiliza- 
tion of the colonized peoples in the conflict. The character of the October Revolution 
as the first revolution of anti-colonial emancipation followed directly from this. 
Rosa Luxemburg, The Crisis of Social-Democracy (abridged English translation), in 
The Rosa Luxemburg Reader, ed. P. Hudis and K. B. Anderson (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 2004), 312-41. 

This was particularly the object of many demonstrations by Engels, especially in the 
chapters of Anti-Dübring that were rewritten and published as The Role of Force in 
History. It is also true of a number of other writings, a selection of which is trans- 
lated in French as Marx and Engels, Écrits militaires (Paris: Cahiers de l'Herne, 
1970). 

Luxemburg, The Crisis of Social-Democracy, 314 and 316. 

Cf. Lenin's texts “Tasks of the Revolutionary Social-Democracy in the European 
War" and *The War and Russian Social-Democracy," in Lenin, Collected Works 
(Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1960), 21:18 and 23 respectively. 

None the less, when the revolutionary offensive in Europe reached its apogee four 
years later, Lenin wrote, *Not only in the East-European but also in the West- 
European countries . . . the movement in favor of Soviets is spreading farther and 
farther” (Lenin, “First Congress of the Communist International,” Collected Works, 
28:476), and asserted “the firm conviction that in the West-European states the 
revolution is advancing more quickly and will yield great victories” (ibid., 472). 
This emblematic opposition between Lenin and Martov was already noted by Trot- 
sky in the Iskra period: “Lenin was the political guide of Iskra, but as a publicist 
Martov was its head. He wrote easily and unceasingly, exactly as he spoke. Lenin 
passed much time in the library of the British Museum, where he was busy with 
theoretical studies” (L. Trotzky, Lenin [London: Harrap, 1925], 47-48). 

N. Harding, cited in Kevin Anderson, Lenin, Hegel and Western Marxism (Chicago: 
University of Illinois Press, 1995), 150-51. 

Lenin, “The European War and International Socialism,” in Collected Works, 21:20. 
Emphasis in original. 

Cf. the quantitative estimates of the table recapitulating the period 1914-17 in 
Anderson, Lenin, Hegel and Western Marxism, 109. 

Michael Lowy, “De la Grande Logique de Hegel à la gare finlandaise de Petrograd,” 
in Dialectique et révolution (Paris: Anthropos, 1973), 137. 

Ibid. 

D'Holbach, Helvétius, and Marx were the three sections of Plekhanov's Essays in the 
History of Materialism (London: John Lane, 1934). 

Lenin's analyses of 1905 as a *dress rehearsal" involve either a prospective or retro- 
spective illusion, sometimes indeed both. 
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Cf. this note of 1916, in the margin of Hegel’s Lectures on the History of Philosophy: 
“Plekhanov wrote on philosophy (dialectics) about 1,000 pages (Beltov + against 
Bogdanov + against the Kantians + fundamental questions, etc., etc.). Among them, 
about the large Logic, in connection with it, its thought (i.e., dialectics proper, as 
philosophical science) nil!” (Lenin, Hegel notebooks, in Collected Works, 38:274). 
Emphasis in original. 

Cf. G. Plekhanov, Philosophical Works (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1977), 1:407-32. 

Ibid., 421. See also Plekhanov, “The Fundamental Questions of Marxism,” in Philo- 
sophical Works, 1:142-45. 

G. Plekhanov, Philosophical Works, 1:427. 

“Dialectics is the theory of knowledge of (Hegel and) Marxism. This is the ‘aspect’ 
of the matter (it is not ‘an aspect’ but the essence of the matter) to which Plekhanov, 
not to speak of other Marxists, paid no attention" (Lenin, Philosophical Notebooks, 
in Collected Works, 38:360). Emphasis in original. 

The arguments were formulated chiefly by Althusser and his followers, but not ex- 
clusively so. Cf., for example, Ludovico Geymonat, or Guy Planty-Bonjour, Hegel 
et la pensée philosophique en Russie 1830-1917 (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974), 
not forgetting of course, on a quite different level, the vulgate of diamat. 

I use here the strong formulations of Costanzo Preve's work II Convitato di pietra: 
Saggio sul marxismo et sul nibilismo (Milan: Vangelista, 1991). 

It is a disagreement on this point that spoils the reading, however rich and system- 
atic, of Lenin's *Notebooks" by Kevin Anderson (Lenin, Hegel and Western Marx- 
ism), a disciple of Raya Dunayevskaya. Legitimate as far as it goes (as the rejection of 
an argument from authority), Anderson's approach nevertheless reproduces a mis- 
interpretation of the status of Lenin's reading (which was not a philosophical dis- 
course on Hegel) and incessantly reproaches him with being too “materialist” and 
"selective" in his reading of the Logic, as well as too oriented toward *action" and 
insufficiently *humanist" —in other words, being Lenin and not Dunayevskaya. 
Lenin, “Karl Marx (A Brief Biographical Sketch with an Exposition of Marxism),” 
in Collected Works, 21:43-91. 

Cf. respectively Plekhanov, *The Fundamental Questions of Marxism," 136 (Feuer- 
bach was not a materialist in history), and Essays in tbe History of Materialism. 
Plekhanov was prolix enough on the existence of “leaps” in the course of “evolu- 
tion” (cf. “The Fundamental Questions of Marxism,” 140, 153), which he illustrated 
with examples taken indifferently from natural or social reality, preferring to start 
with the former (140). The “leap” is thus inscribed within “evolution,” which it 
accelerates, the *social revolution" being only a variety of the universal category of 
“leap” (153). The notion of “catastrophe” is certainly absent from this line of rea- 
soning. It is only logical that it should resurge with the approach to the culminating 
point of the revolutionary process of 1917, particularly in Lenin's text *The Impend- 
ing Catastrophe and How to Combat It,” Collected Works, 25:323- 69. 

Lenin, *Theses on Feuerbach," in Collected Works, 21:53. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the materialism professed by Plekhanov, and 
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30 
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35 


supported by a host of illustrations and examples drawn from all kinds of scientific 
works, from geology, physics, and chemistry through to the history of the oldest or 
"savage" civilizations (this display of erudition, pedantic as well as profoundly ama- 
teur, perfectly illustrating the kind of culture with scientific pretensions so typical of 
late nineteenth-century scholars) was based on a single idea, that of determination of 
human action and all natural processes by the natural and sociohistorical environ- 
ment. To specify somewhat the mechanisms of “social evolution,” Plekhanov con- 
structed a schema of successive determinations (from the geophysical environment 
to the stages of development of the productive forces, and on to the enigmatic human 
psyche) in conformity with the idea he had of “monism.” Faced with the classic 
question of the status of ideas, Plekhanov did not hesitate to annex to his scheme 
the a priori and hardly “materialist” notion, still less compatible with “monism,” 
of the “psychology of social man” and “human psychism,” simply making sure that 
the order of determinations remained unchanged: this was the celebrated “theory of 
factors.” It is hardly credible to the eyes of a contemporary reader that this strange 
vision, a dilettantist mixture at once scientistic and idealist, flirting with all kinds of 
spiritualist and mystical elements (Social Darwinism, that is, the “struggle for life” 
which was seen as a principle valid for human society; the “animism of matter” and 
a fascination with electromagnetism; Taine’s vision of history, which was seen as 
very similar to that of Marx; and a naively folkloric vision bordering on racism of 


» 


“savage societies,” “ancient civilizations,” and so forth), could have served for de- 
cades in the workers’ movement as an authority for “Marxist philosophy.” This kind 
of “materialism,” by its total inability to grasp the real significance of social practice 
and the work of the sciences, demonstrates the very opposite of what it claims, that 
it is simply a cobbled-together metaphysics in which “matter” and “environment” 
take the place of “God” or “spirit.” 

Cf. Alexandre Koyré, “Alexandre Ivanovitch Herzen,” in Etudes sur l'histoire de la 
pensée philosophique en Russie (Paris: Vrin, 1959), 189ff. Cf. also Franco Venturi, 
Roots of Revolution: A History of the Populist and Socialist Movements in 19th Century 
Russia (London: Phoenix Press, 1972), in particular chapter 1, “Herzen” and chap- 
ter 4, “Chernychevsky”; also Claudio S. Ingerflom, Le citoyen impossible: Les racines 
russes du léninisme (Paris: Payot, 1988). 

The expression appeared in the course of Marx’s letters to Vera Zasulich. Ernst 
Bloch gave it a considerable significance in Heritage of Our Times (Oxford: Polity, 
1991). 

Cited in Ingerflom, Le citoyen impossible, 21. Cf. N. Machiavelli, “I have decided to 
take a path as yet untrodden by anyone, [even] if it brings me trouble and difficulty” 
(Discourses on Livy [Chicago University Press, 1996], 5). 

Cf. Koyré, “Hegel en Russie,” in Etudes sur l'histoire; and Planty-Bonjour, Hegel et 
le pensée philosophique. As Franco Venturi sums up, “Russian socialism in the 1840s 
had had a thorough grounding in the philosophy of Hegel, and this gave it a very 
special character” (Roots of Revolution, 16). 

Compare, by way of example, in Plekhanov, “The Fundamental Questions of Marx- 
ism,” 141 (“algebra of revolution”) and 153 (“algebra of evolution”). 
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As Venturi emphasizes, *During the czarist empire, the spirit of 1848 had survived, 
while it has disappeared or been transformed in European countries"? (Roots of Revo- 
lution, 1). 

Herzen shared this position with other '48ers, Moses Hess in particular, and also in 
a sense Engels. 

Lenin, “Remarks on G. V. Plekhanov, N. G. Chernychevsky, Petersburg: Shipov- 
nik,ro1o," Collected Works, 38:501-37. 

Lenin, *In Memory of Herzen," Collected Works, 18:25-31. 

Plekhanov wrote in fact: *Like his teacher [Feuerbach], Chernychevsky directs his 
attention almost exclusively to the ‘theoretical’ activity of mankind, and as a result, 
mental development becomes for him the most basic cause of historical movement” 
(cited and annotated by Lenin in about 1910; Collected Works, 38:538). The “germs” 
of the break with Plekhanov thus preceded the Notebooks, even though they were not 
yet conceived as such. 

Cf. two texts of Marx published posthumously that have become among the most 
famous in his corpus, the Theses on Feuerbach and the Paris manuscripts of 1844, as 
well as Pascal’s Pensées and Nietzsche’s Will to Power, or again, closer to our time, 
the Passagenwerk of Walter Benjamin. 

Cf. Henri Lefebvre and Norbert Guterman, Lénine: Cahiers sur la dialectique de 
Hegel (Paris: Gallimard, 1967, orig. ed. 1935). 

Apart from a secondary literature devoted to Hegel, this essentially comprised the 
sections on the Greeks in Hegel’s Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, Lassalle’s book on Heraclitus, and Feuerbach on Leibniz, along with 
some works on the history and philosophy of science. 

F. Engels, “Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy,” 
in K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1976), 
3:342. 

Cf. in particular the first thesis: *The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism 
(that of Feuerbach included) is that the thing (der Gegenstand), reality (die Wirklich- 
keit), sensuousness (die Sinnlichkeit), is conceived only in the form of the object (der 
Objekt) or of contemplation, but not as sensuous human activity (als sinnlich menschlich 
Tätigkeit), practice (Praxis), not subjectively (nicht subjektiv). Hence, in contradis- 
tinction to materialism, the active side (die tátige Seite) was developed abstractly by 
idealism—which, of course, does not know real, sensuous activity as such (die wirk- 
liche, sinnliche, Tätigkeit als solche)" (K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology 
[Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1964], 645). 

Slavoj Zizek, Revolution at the Gates (London: Verso, 2002), 179-80. 

Cf. the essential demonstration of Fredric Jameson in Late Marxism: Adorno and the 
Persistence of Dialectics (London: Verso, 1990). 

Lenin, Hegel notebooks, in Collected Works, 38:104. 

Ibid., 233. Emphasis in original. 

It is precisely this transformation of Lenin by his reading of The Science of Logic that 
is denied in Dominique Lecourt’s interpretation. Launched on a perilous exercise of 
defense and illustration of Althusser’s theses aiming to disqualify Lenin’s references 
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to Hegel (by setting up Materialism and Empirio-Criticism as the definitive model of 
Marxist intervention in philosophy), Lecourt resorts to an extraordinary rhetorical 
contortion: if Lenin applied the Hegelian Absolute against Kant (a point that, in his 
view, forms “almost exclusively” the content of the 1914 *Notebooks"), this was by 
“preserving the polemical function of the Absolute” while “eliminating the specifi- 
cally Hegelian content of the notion” (D. Lecourt, Une Crise et son enjeu: Essai sur la 
position de Lénine en philosophie [Paris: Maspero, 1973], 66). This conceptual miracle 
is performed by interposing “Lenin’s final operation vis-à-vis Hegel: he eliminates 
the absolute subject, refuses to keep the Absolute as a subject” (ibid.). This in no 
way prevents Hegel, in a good orthodox Althusserian manner, from being credited 
with elaborating the concept of the “process without a subject.” Can anyone make 
sense of this? 

Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected Works, 38:110. 

“The basic ideas . . . that of the universal, all-sided, vital connection of everything 
with everything and the reflection of this connection— materialistisch auf den Kopf 
gestellter Hegel —in human concepts, which must likewise be hewn, treated, flexible, 
mobile, relative, mutually connected, united in opposites, in order to embrace the 
world" (ibid., 146). 

Ibid., 147, my emphasis. 

Cf. Engels, “Ludwig Feuerbach,” 362. 

“Leaps!,” “Breaks in gradualness,” “Leaps!” (Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected 
Works, 38:123). Cf. Daniel Bensaid’s text in the present volume. 

Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected Works, 38:92. 

Ibid., 38:130. Emphasis in original. 

“Die Reflexion is the showing of Essence into itself” (27) “(translation? Reflec- 
tivity? Reflective determination? Reflektsia is not suitable” (134). It is clear here that 
Lenin does not confuse “reflection” and Reflexion, contrary to what Roger Garaudy 
maintained (R. Garaudy, Lénine [Paris: PUF, 1968]). 

Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected Works, 38:135. 

Ibid., 141. 

“The ‘treatment’ and ‘twisting’ of words and concepts to which Hegel devotes him- 
self here is a struggle against making the concept of law absolute, against simplifying 
it, against making a fetish of it” (ibid.,151). 

Ibid. 

Engels, in *Ludwig Feuerbach," made this conception of reflection by successive 
approximations the touchstone of the *materialist theory of knowledge" — followed 
in this by Plekhanov, and by Lenin in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. 

Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, in Collected Works, 14:188, my em- 
phases. 

*The most important thing is that the laws of these changes have been discovered, 
that the objective logic of these changes and of their historical development has in its 
chief and basic features been disclosed —objective . . . in the sense that social being 
is independent of the social consciousness of people. . . . The highest task of humanity 
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is to comprehend this objective logic of economic evolution (the evolution of social 
life) in its general and fundamental features, so that it may be possible to adapt to 
it one's social consciousness and the consciousness of the advanced classes of all 
capitalist countries in as definite, clear and critical a fashion as possible" (ibid., 325). 
This is why it is quite impossible, as Lecourt seeks to do (Une Crise et son enjeu, 44- 
47), to draw from the variations of Materialism and Empirio-Criticism on the theme 
of the approximate and gradual character of “reflection” a theory of the “activity of 
the reflection" or the reflection as *process," categories that are absolutely not to 
be found in this work. Henri Lefebvre is far more honest. Equally trying to *save" 
some elements of Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, he also speaks of *active reflec- 
tion," but makes clear that *this is only an interpretation of Lenin's thought" (Pour 
connaitre le pensée de Lénine [Paris: Bordas, 1957], 156). 

Lenin, Hegel notebooks, in Collected Works, 38:153 and 155. Emphasis in original. 
“Thought proceeding from the concrete to the abstract— provided it is correct (NB) 
(and Kant, like all philosophers, speaks of correct thought) — does not get away from 
the truth but comes closer to it. The abstraction of matter, of a law of nature, the 
abstraction of value, etc., in short all scientific . . . abstractions reflect nature more 
deeply, truly and completely” (ibid., 171). Zizek (Revolution at the Gates, 315) believes 
that in this passage Lenin temporarily breaks with his idealist theory of “reflection” 
before immediately falling back into it and returning to the metaphor of asymptotic 
approximation. In my view, on the contrary, the very persistence of resistances and 
regressions attests to the pursuit of the work of a dialecticization, the transformation 
of the category of “reflection” providing an indicator of this. Even if reintroduced, 
the metaphor of knowledge by approximation no longer denotes adaptation to an 
“objective” given. This question was settled, as I see it, soon after Lenin wrote these 


» 


notes on the Logic, in his manuscript *On the Question of Dialectics," where he 
identifies the trajectory described by human knowledge not as a straight line asymp- 
totic to a “material world," but rather as a “spiral,” a curve moving “endlessly” in 
a "series of circles" (Lenin, Collected Works, 38:361). 

“The formation of (abstract) notions and operations with them already includes 
idea, conviction, consciousness of the law-governed connection of the world... . 
Consequently, Hegel is much more profound than Kant, and others, in tracing the 
reflection of the movement of the objective world in the movement of notions. Just 
as the simple form of value, the individual act of exchange of one given commodity 
for another, already includes in an undeveloped form all the main contradictions of 
capitalism, —so the simplest generalization, the first and simplest formation of notions 
(judgments, syllogisms, etc.) already denotes man's ever deeper cognition of the ob- 
jective connection of the world” (Lenin, Collected Works, 38:178-79). 

Ibid., 179. 

Althusser is thus quite right to emphasize the reprise of Hegel's critique of Kant as a 
decisive point in Lenin’s reading of The Science of Logic. But he manages to “forget” 
both the novelty of this position and the reasons that Lenin evoked to support it. 
He thus reduces this approval of Hegel to the assertion that *Lenin criticize[s] Kant 
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from the viewpoint of science” (Althusser’s emphasis), whereas Hegel had criticized 
Kant “from the viewpoint of the Absolute Idea, i.e., provisionally, of ‘God’” (Lenin 
and Philosophy (London: New Left Books, 1971], 115). 

Materialism and Empirio-Criticism refers constantly to Feuerbach as an authority, his 
“views” being described as “consistently materialist” (Lenin, Collected Works, 14:155) 
and cited, at page length and first hand, to counter the positions of the “Kantian” 
and “agnostic” adversaries. Lenin even speaks of “the entire school of Feuerbach, 
Marx and Engels” (204), and systematically cites the triad in this order, establishing 
the strictest continuity in their materialism. The fundamental thesis hammered home 
in this work is that it is precisely the “same materialism” (336) that Marx and Engels 
simply “applied to the social sciences” (ibid.) or “to history” (242), the questions 
of “gnoseology” having already been settled by the materialists who preceded them 
(the French of the eighteenth century, but Feuerbach above all others). Marx and 
Engels thus “crowned” the “materialist philosophy” (329), *complet[ed] the edifice 
of materialist philosophy up to its summit” (242), built up by their materialist fore- 
runners, always “growing out” of Feuerbach (329). There is nothing at all original 
in all of this: it is a literal reprise of themes developed ad abundantiam by Plekha- 
nov, particularly in “The Fundamental Questions of Marxism,” according to which 
“Feuerbach . . . worked out the philosophical foundations of what can be called 
the world-outlook of Marx and Engels" (120). In the same order of ideas, Marx's 
*gnoseology" is *the same gnoseology as Feuerbach's, but deepened thanks to the 
corrective of genius that Marx brought to it,” while his “Theses on Feuerbach” “in 
no way eliminate the fundamental propositions in Feuerbach’s philosophy, but only 
correct them, and—what is most important—call for an application more consis- 
tent” (135). As for Hegel, and Marx’s relationship to him (rapidly dealt with), and 
the critique of his Philosophy of Right, the author of Capital was able to undertake 
this “only because Feuerbach had completed his criticism of Hegel’s speculative phi- 
losophy” (128). And the Hegelian dialectic “could be ‘turned right side up’ only by 
one who was convinced of the soundness of the basic principle of Feuerbach’s phi- 
losophy, viz., that it is not thinking that determines being, but being that determines 
thinking” (139). But is that not already giving too great an honor to a “philosophical 
idealism” that “present-day ethnology” teaches us “descends, in the historical sense, 
from the animism of primitive peoples” (132)? As we see, Leon Brunschwig was not 
alone in believing that the syllogisms of Hegelian logic corresponded to the mental 
age of an elementary school pupil. Besides, Plekhanov strongly insisted on the con- 
tinuity that linked the materialism of Marx, Engels, and Feuerbach with that of the 
French Enlightenment, of La Mettrie, Diderot, D'Holbach, and Helvétius, and even 
beyond these, with Hobbes or a Spinoza *released from his theological tatters." See 
also Plekhanov's Essays on the History of Materialism, significantly made up of three 
sections, devoted respectively to D'Holbach, Helvétius, and Marx. 

Cf. Lenin, *On the Question of Dialectics," in Collected Works, 38:359. 

Lenin, Hegel Notebooks, Collected Works, 38:180. Lenin stresses that “it is impos- 
sible completely to understand Capital . . . without having thoroughly studied and 
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understood the whole of Hegel's Logic” (ibid.). This simple point is sufficient to 
refute Althusser's thesis according to which, for Lenin, recourse to Hegel was only 
necessary for the first section of Capital, in which Marx *pastiched" Hegel (Lenin 
uses this term in the “Notebooks” in reference to the famous “coquetting” that 
Marx mentions in his 1873 preface), a section that has to be read *from a materialist 
standpoint." Thus there is again here nothing new in relation to Lenin's positions of 
1909. In Althusser's view, *Lenin did not need to read Hegel in order to understand 
him, because he had already understood Hegel, having closely read and understood 
Marx” (Lenin and Philosophy, 109). If this reasoning is followed, the months passed 
in reading and annotating Hegel in the midst of the First World War would have 
been nothing more than a pastime, both gratuitous and perverse. Besides, in a man- 
ner that is far from Althusserian, Lenin seems to have been equipped with the almost 
mystical virtue of *reading and understanding Marx" at a single stroke, without the 
least discontinuity (not to say *break") affecting this definitive revelation. 

This is particularly one of the major theses of Kevin Anderson (Lenin, Hegel and 
Western Marxism), who makes this return to Hegel, or to dialectics, the distinctive 
sign of what he persists in calling (in the wake of his homonym Perry Anderson) 
*Western Marxism," by which he means all the heterodox European Marxisms. 
Now if there is one single conclusion to be drawn from the dialectical resurgence 
in Marxism that Lenin's *Notebooks" attest, it is that such distinctions between a 


» 


*Western Marxism," supposedly philosophical and somewhat Hegelianizing, and 
a *non-Western Marxism" (*Oriental," perhaps?) have little real application. For 
Lenin, Gramsci, or Lukács, placing the dialectic back at the heart of Marxism was in 
no way a sign of *heterodoxy" or *Hegelianism," but rather of combating revision- 
ist positions and rehabilitating Marxism as a revolutionary theory. 

Lenin, “Play of the Dialectic (Logic) of Hegel,” Collected Works, 38:318. 

Ibid., 182. Lenin realizes, or begins here to realize, something that is effectively 
“not reflection in a mirror” (Lefebvre, Pour connaître, 174). Dominique Lecourt, in 
formulations that at one time encountered a certain popularity, spoke of “reflection 
without a mirror" as a “historical process of acquisition of knowledge” (Une Crise 
et son enjeu, 47). It is strange at least, as we have seen, to see Lecourt stubbornly 
place this definition in terms of process back in Materialism and Empirio- Criticism 
(ibid.), without giving any indication of his support for this assertion —and rightly 
so, as he would find it hard to find the slightest reference to the category of process 
in the work in question! 

Hegel cited in Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected Works, 38:182.. 

Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected Works, 38:189-90. Lenin's emphasis— the whole 
phrase triply underscored — has been omitted. 

Ibid., 191. The second of Marx’s theses on Feuerbach runs: “The question whether 
objective truth (gegenstdndliche Wahrheit) can be attributed to human thinking is not 
a question of theory but is a practical (praktisch) question. Man must prove the truth, 
i.e., the reality (Wirklichkeit) and power (Macht), the this-sidedness of his thinking in 
practice (in der Praxis)” (Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, 645). 
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Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected Works, 38:216. 

Ibid., 211. 

Ibid., 211 and 212. 

Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, 645. 

Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected Works, 38:213. Emphasis in original. In contrast 
to Lenin, Hegel spoke of “transcending the determinations of the external world” 
entirely. 

Ibid., 217-18. 

I draw inspiration here from the words of T. C. Clark: “Painting is .. . a means of 
investigation; it is a way of discovering what the values and excitements of the world 
amount to, by finding in practice what it takes to make a painting of them. . . . Does 
the ‘realization’ extend and intensify . . . the meanings and appearances, or disperse 
and qualify them? Does it even show them becoming (in practice, in miniature, as 
they are flattened and detailed and juxtaposed) something else? Is there anything 
out there (or in here) that can pass the test of representation? If I draw it, will it 
survive?" (T. J. Clark, The Painting of Modern Life: Paris in the Art of Manet and His 
Followers [London: Thames and Hudson, 1996], xxi). 

Lenin, Hegel notebooks, Collected Works, 38:219. Emphasis in original. 

Ibid. Emphasis in original. 

“The difference is not clear to me, is not the absolute equivalent to the more con- 
crete?" (ibid., 229). 

Engels, *Ludwig Feuerbach," 340. 

Slavoj Zizek, Le plus sublime des hystériques (Paris: Point hors ligne, 1988), 17. Em- 
phasis added. 

Lenin, Hegel Notebooks, Collected Works, 38:233. Emphasis in original. 

On the question of war and revolution, one should consult Georges Haupt, “Guerre 
et révolution chez Lénine,” reprinted in G. Haupt, L’Historien et le mouvement social 
(Paris: Maspero, 1980), 237-66, and the chapter by Etienne Balibar in the present 
volume. On the question of the transformation of the democratic revolution into a 
proletarian revolution, see the studies by Michael Lowy and Daniel Bensaid already 
cited, as well as Slavoj Zizek, afterword to Revolution at the Gates. For an overall 
view, cf. the second part of Kevin Anderson’s “Lenin on the Dialectics of Revolution 
1914-1923,” in K. Anderson, Lenin, Hegel and Western Marxism, 123-70. 

See S. Zizek, Revolution at the Gates, 7-10. 


» 


Cf. Fredric Jameson, *Max Weber as Storyteller," in The Syntax of History, vol. 2. 
of The Ideologies of Theory: Essays 1971-1986 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 


Press, 1988), 3-34. 
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